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A PAGE OF SUMMER S@€HOOLS 





——NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


Summer School * June 25 to August 3 
Public Speaking, Debate, Oral English, 
High School Dramatics, etc. Physical Edu- 
cation, Pageantry, Playground Methods, 
Corrective ork, etc. Address ‘ 
R. B. DENNIS, Box 452, Evanston, Illinois. 











Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


For Women 
Summer Session June 22 to July 27, 1917 


Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public 
School and Playground work, including Asthetic and 
Folk Dancing. Swedish Se ¢ mnastics 
Orvis Main itory an ames. ementary 

_ 6 ie and Advanced work. 
Summer Camp in 
Michigan during the 
months of June ugust, 
September. 


For Catalogue Address 


430 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Ill. 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 30th to AUGUST Ist 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. 
Special courses available in Graphic Arts, 
Music, etc. Credits applied toward diploma. 
Many advantages in Chicago parks, bathing 
beaches, golf grounds, summer concerts, etc. 
This year’s summer session will be held in the 
Francis W. Parker School, located near Lin- 
coln Park and the Lake Shore. 

For detailed information address Dept. 16, 
54 Scott Street, Chicago. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
JUNE 25—AUGUST 3 


Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan 


Three Devts, I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Play- 
ground. Practical and Advanced Courses — Super- 
visor’s Course — Credits toward Diploma. 

Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Accredited. 

Address Registrar, Dept. B, 616-22 So. Michigan 

Blvd., Chicago. (Nore 22nd year opens Sept. 15) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion aoply to MISS E. C. BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 


increase Your Income, 
Vie cin use enangutts, Gaetiens young men 
and woinen with successful ing experience 
to represent us locally and at summer schools, 
institutes and chautauquas in the sale of 


Public School Methods. 
New Edition 

You may engage with us during your summer 

vacation or on a ent basis. Pleasant, re- 

munerative For detailed information, 

address 

THE METHODS COMPANY, {NC. 


Dept. E, 59 E. Madison St, Chicago 


Stet tatty ttt 














The Wind 


The Wind that made the meadows dance 
Came whistling through the glade 

And all the little birch-trees laughed 
And twinkled in the shade. 

He tossed a red leaf in my hair, 
Caressed each slim young tree 

And left the garden all agog 
With gay expectancy. 


To-day, the Wind came back again — 
He marched like men at war, 

And dust and leaves and frightened birds 
Came hurrying before; 

He tramped the meadows under foot, 
He whipped the trees to shreds, 

And O, the havoc that he wrought 
Among my garden-beds! 


Next time the Wind comes whistling by — 
So airily polite, 
I'll run and tell my lady trees 
To bind their tresses tight; 
I’ll send a warning to the brook, 
I'll bid the rain-crow shout 
And every garden sentinel 
Shall hang storm-signals out! 
— Margaret Lee Ashley in Harper’s 
Magazine 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term: July Ninth to August Eighteenth 


A variety of courses in the following subjects leading to 
undergraduate and graduate degrees: Anthropology, 
Bacteriology, Betany, Business Law, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Economics, Education, English, Finance and Com- 
merce, Geography, German History, Italian, Latin, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish 
and Zoology. 

Systematic Group of courses for Elementary School 
Teachers centered about the School of Observation. 
Model High School classes in English, French and 
Mathematics, supplemented by courses on Methods of 
Teaching High School subjects. 

Special classes in the teaching of Civics to all grades, 
with demonstration. 

A special group of courses for Continuation Class train- 
ing will be offered this year. 

Practical, systematic and advanced courses in Psy- 
chology for social workers, teachers of backward chil- 
dren, superintendents, general supervisors, etc. Psy- 
chological Clinic and Restoration _ ee. 

All courses open to men and women. Comfortable 
accommodations in theUniversity Dormitories. Library, 
Houston Hall, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool open to 
all students. 

Week ends may be spent at the seashore — Atlantic 
City, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, etc. 

For circular and information, address Owen L. Shinn, 
Director of the Summer School, Box 101, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, New York City 
July 2 to August 10, 1917 
DR. JAMES E. LOUGH, Director 
KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Principal 

Courses may be taken for University and Kindergarten 
Training School credit 

For Special circular, address, Miss Harriette M. Mills 
New York University, Washington Sq., New York City. 





Physical 
Education 


TheSummer Course of AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION offers a ae vacation and instruction 
that prepares teachers for better positions. Funda- 
mentals of Physical Edueation and Play ground 
Supervision given in summer session. Choice of 
thirty-five subjects. Gymnasium drills and exer- 
cises, aesthetic dancing, tennis and other athletic 
diversions. June 26:to August 4. 

Co-educational Splendid Building Large Faculty 

Portfolio of Athletic Views free. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. 99 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, President 
June 19th — August 2nd, 1917 


The most beautiful group of Academic Buildings in 
this country. Distinguished faculty. Attendance from 
26 States. A working school, each course leading to 
definite credit. 

University and college credit for teachers and stucenis. 
Courses for college entrance. Professional certificate 
credit for high school teachers, grammar grade teachers, 
and for primary teachers. Strong denartment for kinder- 
garten and elementary teachers. Courses in Manual 

, Domestic Science, and Agriculture. 

Tuition $15 for non-Virginians. Room and board 
reasonable. Special reduced rates. Excursions to Wash- 
ington, Luray Caverns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello. 
Illustrated folder and official announcement in February. 
Write to Charles G. Maphis. 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Va. 
J 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


See Announcement on page 207 














Central Dormitory on College Grounds 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 





National Kindergarten College 


Elizabeth Harrison, President 


parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, museums, churches, 
lectures, concerts, theatres. For illustrated announcement address Dept. 31, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18 to August. 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Meth- 
ods, under-graduate and advanced. 
Special courses in story-telling, 
Playground with community features, 
Industrial Art, Sunday-school Meth- 
ods. Out-of-door observation schools. 
Credits applied toward diploma. 
Resident dormitories on College 
Grounds. Many social advantages, 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


‘The Perry Pictures 


A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


for 20 or more 


20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. Postpaid. 
Size 544x 8. Send 30 cents for 20 art subjects. 























Smaller, Half Cent Size. For 500r more. 3x3. 
aia “ow Larger, Eight Cent Size. For5ormore. 10x 12. The Horse Fair Rese Beaten 
~_— Bi d Pi ° Cc ] This is one of the half cent size. 
ir ictures in o1ors (Send 90 cents for the Horse Fair or Sir Galahad and frame it for your schoolroom.) 





Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief description of each. 
90 cents each; 10 for $8.50. Portraits $1.00 each. 
CATALOGUES; Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 5 two-cent stamps. 


wo Cents Each for 13 or more. Size 7 x 9. 


large Pictures for Framing. Size 22x28 including the white margin. 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, 


(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the stamps.) 


Malden, Mass. 
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VALPARAISO L 


» 


VALPARAISO 


Old College Building 


5 





INDIANA 


4 : was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
The University idea of giving to every person the opportun- 
ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 


that of the previous year. 


The Summer School 


is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open May 29th and will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work. There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


Departments 
Preparatory, Pitch School, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten ‘Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography & Ty 
writing, Review for Teachers, Bdu- 
cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, 
Medicine and Dentistry. 


Teachers 


will find an exceptional opportun- 


ity to combine work in the regular 
departments with such review 
work as they may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
a course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


Equipment 

The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
by the State Board of Education 
for preparing teachers for all 
grades of certificates. Special op- 
portunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 


Board with Furnish 


Room, $33 to $45 per 


quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres. or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 


45th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 


If Minus Can Be Made 
Plus—How Much More 
Can Plus Be Made? 


[N teaching classes of defective 
children, Story Hour Readers 
are now widely used—a proof of 
their extraordinary efficiency. 


This efficiency is due to their 
rare combination of method and 
material. And the very qualities 
that make these books so successful 
with the nus children give corre- 
spondingly greater success with the 


plus children. 


Every class using Story Hour 
Readers is a convincing demon- 
stration of this fact. - 











American Book Company 
New York Boston 


Cincinnati Chicago 








STUDENTS ano TEACHERS 
for VACATION WORK write us 


NORTH RIDGE S 


Y BRUSH CO. 
AMON, FREEPORT IL 
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Souvenirs for Your School 





’ | 





On every thora.and every flower 
Delightfulwisdor. grows 
Ip every riflrin every brock. 





To-day the teacher wields a greater Community In- 
fluence than ever before, and to do this, it has been neces- 
sary to promote mutual interests, in which 


OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


have been a factor. By their use the teacher’s com- 
munity interests were brought to the attention of school 
patrons, which in turn has created a greater interest in 
the school and its mission. 

Souvenir No. 7 is our new 1917 style herewith illus- 
trated. 31% x 644 inches, text is steel die embossed in 

green, while the design in plate marked oval is in green, 
pink and gold, producing a particularly rich appearance. 
Booklet has 8 insert pages and tied with silk tassel as 
shown. On insert pages is ,rinted an illustre ated greeting 
from teacher to pupils, and two es} ecially good poems, 

“Memories of School Days” and “lhe Fashioner,” both 
artistically hand lettered and illustrated. 

We also print material you send us which is name of 
your school (if any) Dist. No., township, county, state 
name of teacher or teachers, pupils, and if desired, the 
School Board. 

If{‘photo souvenir is desired. send us the photo you wish 
reproduced and we will copy from it a correct size photo 
for each souvenir and return the original. If photo 
is not desired, there appears in panel instead, an educa- 
tional emblem and quotation; or if you prefer, you can 
mount photo on inside with good effect, thus showing 
both photo and quotation. 

We can arrange this style for photos of two, three or 
four teachers and without photo for any size school. 
For souvenirs with more than one photo, write for sample 
and prices. 

PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 7 
WITHOUT PHOTO — 12 or less $1.15; additional ones 
6 cents each 


WITH PHOTO — 12 or less $1.30; 
7 cents each 


additional ones 


Envelopes for above, per dozen 6 cents 
These envelopes have etched on the front “Souvenir of 
our School” 


——_ 


The Tree 


The tree his branches sways - high 
And lifts them boldly to the sk 

Be like the tree, 

Unfettered and free! — Cari Bet; 


Trees 
Elm trees 
and the leaf the boy in me hated 
long ago — 
rough and sandy. 


Poplars 

and their leaves 

tender, smooth to the fingers 
and a secret in their smell 

I have forgotten. 


Oaks 

and forest glades, 

heart aching with wonder, fear; 
their bitter mast. 


Willows 

and the scented beetle 

we put in our handkerchiefs; 
and the root of one 

that spread into a river; 
nakedness, water, and joy. 


Hawthorn, 


A sweevinateustion flows 





Remittance must accompany order. 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you. 

Our claim for this souvenir is that it has no superior and when you examine quality, illustrations, text, etc., we 
believe you will verify our claim. To those desiring a souvenir of particularly high class in every respect, we 
take pleasure i in recommending our new style 7. 

A six-inch, hard maple Teacher’s Desk Ruler, printed es 
ient, will be enclosed with your souvenirs. For a successf 


Colonial Printing Co., 


white and odorous with blossom, 
framing the quiet fields 
and swaying flowers and grasses, 
and the hum of bees. 
O these are the things that are with m 
now, 
In the town; 
and I am grateful 
for this minute of my manhood. 
—F. S. Flint in Unity 


Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ names 
appearing thereon. Should 'e names exceed num- 
ber of souvenirs desired, add 1 cent for each name in 
excess. 

Remit by post-office or express money crder when possible. 
If you desire samples, send stamp for our line. 


ially for teachers, which you will find very conven- 
closing of your school, distribute our souvenirs. 


Box W, Mansfield, Ohio 
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Style No. 7 


Don’t base your judgment 





we will send order blank, return envelope, etc. 


The Ohio Printing Company, 


Here are Two Classy 


DAY SCHOOL SOUVENIRS FOR 1917 


We want you to see samples, which will be sent FREE 





As a matter of professional pride, you desire 
to leave the best possible impression upon 
your school district at the close of school. 
Picture to yourself the dramatic opportunity 
afforded by the giving of a souvenir — the 
little presentation talk; the excited expectancy 
of the pupils! In that moment the aggrava- 
tions and misunderstandings of the year are 
forgotten. 


Description — Souvenir Booklets differ only 
in size, cover design, and size of photos. Each 
booklet consists of cover and two inserts. 
Covers are embossed in green and rich gold, 
and are in design as noted in engravings here- 
with printed. Inside pages contain close of 
school poem, another poem entitled School 
Days, and one page of Maxims, all pen drawn 
and hand engraved with appropriate etchings. 
Cover and insert united with silk tassel. 














Style No. 5 


We Print to Your Order— Name and district number of your school, township, county, state, 
teacher’s name, names of school officers, and names of all your pupils, either in grades or years, or without, 
if preferred. Order as many souvenirs as you have names to be printed. 


Photo of Teacher — or that of building — may be added — send photo to be copied. Write your nam¢ 
and address on back of your photo. All photos returned securely packed. 


PRICES 
No. 7, Upright, size nearly 3 x 7 inches, 
12 for $1.15, additicnal cnes 6c each. 
With Photo, 12 for $1.25, additional ones 7c each. 
Envelopes to match, 10c per dozen. 


No. 5, Oblong style, size 4.x 6 inches, 
12 for $1.25, additional ones 6c each. 
Photo, 1%c each extra. 

Envelopes to match, 10c per dozen. 


Do it at once. With the samples 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 


upon the illustrations and this meagre description, but order samples. 
Address all communications, 


Box P 





W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor 
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Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Success in the profession of teaching is not a matter of brains so 
The Personal Touch much as of personality. Some very smart people have made a 
failure of teaching because they lacked the personal touch. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIRS infuse the last-day-of-school exercises with the personality of the teacher. 
These Souvenirs leave a pleasant and friendly feeling in the school community at the end of the year. The 
investment in SELIBERT SCHOOL SOUVENIRS yields a large return in good-will. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 16 


Designed after the suggestions of teachers who participated in.our souvenir contest last year. The 
drawings on the cover are embossed in silver — the text, in green. ‘lied with silk ribbon. 






| S 
ghar! a Mey; : 
> 


am CHARACTER * 
‘ SONESTY 
LOYALTY 





The inside of the souvenir consists of an eight-page insert. On the first page isa greeting from teacher to 
pupils. An original poem entitled, “The Road of Learning,” occupies three pages 





On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school Poard, scholars, school cistrict, township, county , 
and state — which must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as 
per copy submitted. Write legibly. 


If you desire, a photograph of yourself or school building may be placed on the front cover. This adds 
greatly to the “individu ality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address on 
the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use the photo, the 
panel will show a neatly engraved design. 


PRICE LIST, POSTPAID 


12 without photo, $1.25; additional ones 6 cts. each; If photos are desired add 1% cts. for each sou- 
venir. No less than 12 sold. Transparent envelopes to atch, 7c per dozen. As many souvenirs should be 
ordered as there are names appearing on them. Where pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs ordered 
add one cent for each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks w ill 
be accepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. 











If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 





Wr Within the school-h 
sure lodgement in yours Nemo 
nd increase from year toy 


Can you not imagine the gratitude of your pupils - receiving such a souvenir on the last day of school — 
and the approval of the parents? Would you miss such an opportunity of applying the personal touch? 





Note — We have been doing business at the same place for seventeen years. The name of our city has 
been changed, however, from Canal Dover to just Dover. - 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 11, Dover, Ohio 
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Economo is more than the name of a crayon; it is the 
mark of a system—-a new and economical method of 
supplying crayons to schools. When you buy crayons, 
you pay for the box. When you ae “Economo,”’ 
the box is an investment rather than an expense 
because the “‘ Economo” metal box is not thrown 
away when the crayons are used. It is retained 
and refilled with new crayons bought in bulk 
at a much lower price than by the box. 
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**Economo” means Crayon Economy 


The first cost is approximately the same as for crayons of similar quality in paper box, and the subsequent ex- 
pense is far less. Made in two grades of composition— wax and hydro-pressed —to meet the needs of every school. 


Economo Pressed Crayons No, 15 Economo Wax Crayons No. 10 
Eight crayons in box, per box, ............ $0.20 Eight crayons in box, per box, ............ $0.15 
In bulk, one color or assorted, per gross, .... $2.50 In bulk, any one color, or assorted, per gross, $1.40 
Write for descriptive MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
circular and fall Boston NewYork Philadelphia = Atlanta’ == San Francisco 
particulars Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 
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RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach” method with 
emphasis on phrasing. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 32 cents. 

Just published. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 
AND THE LARGEST 
is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures incolors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total 
material, 8,000 words. Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M, A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. Just published. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


By E, A. & M. F. BLAISDELL 


For first-year reading 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40c. 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40c. 


For second-year reading 
POLLY AND DOLLY, 40c. 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK, 40c 











TWILIGHT TOWN, 40c. 
PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40c. 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, | 40c 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn $1.00 §& — 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley $1.00 ~ 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 














MENTAL STRAIN 


exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 








Phosphates are vital constituents of 
the bodily tissues. When worry, anx- 
iety, overwork or loss of sleep cause 
mental strain, the brain cells are de- 
pleted of their phosphates, and these 
elements must be replaced before nor- 
mal conditions can be reestablished. 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
ower are supplied in an agreeable 
orm, in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a 

scientific preparation which nourishes 

brain, nerves, tissuesand blood. When- 
ever mental strain or depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


H46 6-16 
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THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM 
TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


BY SENSE 


ogg <i p See 


7 
iy 








= 
Lesson in Oral English, by Underwood Stereograph System, Primary Grade 
2 A, P.S. $2, ‘New York 


SOPMVMONNLONUDONUONNUENUAGOOGUOEODEEOUOULOSDAGLOMGOEEUO EAU GUT EAAUEEYOEUEAU UGA OGD NAT EAU TOAU OGL OAG NAA TEAD TEGAN NAAN EEN NNH AANA UAE NAAN 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
SHUUHUOUVOOOANEOOSEOONOEOASOEUESEUUNOFUONEOAUUUOUOUOOEUOONOOOOUOGOEONEEUOAG UAE ANEUANEUATUUONEU HNN UOveUOvUd oe veUneeUnn 





The Underwood System provides just the medium by which it is 
possible to visualize and vitalize by sense experience the subject- 
matter within the scope of the PRIMARY GRADES. Every Primary 
Grade teacher realizes the necessity for giving A and B GRADE children 
the right start. They must not have false impressions that it wil! 
take years to eradicate. 


The UNDERWOOD STEREOGRAPH SYSTEM meets just thi 
need in the PRIMARY GRADES. 


The illustration, showing a lesson being given in Oral English by th: 
UNDERWOOD STEREOGRAPH SYSTEM, in Primary Grad 
2A, P. S. No. 42, New York City, in which Mrs. Rufina A. Carls is 
principal, graphically illustrates the practical use of the UNDER 
WOOD SYSTEM in the PRIMARY GRADES, when these tiny tots 
will describe what they see in the picture in the present tense and g: 
to the blackboard and write from memory in the past tense, what the 
have just described orally. 


Many of these particular children are better informed ‘as a resul 
of the use of the STEREOGRAPH than their parents. This schoo! 
is situated on the lower East Side at Hester and Orchard Streets an: 
has over 2100 pupils enrolled. 


The UNDERWOOD SYSTEM of VISUAL INSTRUCTION wa 
organized under the general direction of F. M. McMurry, Ph. D 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and is designed to meet jus 
the need in the schools that all Primary teachers recognize. 


We want every Primary teacher to have our explanatory pamphk 


of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM and particulars of our FREE LEC 
TURE SERVICE to schools. Yours for the asking! 


(Dept. P) NEW YORK CITY 
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Primary Education 


VoLUME XXV 


Aprit 1917 


NuMBER 4 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 
50 BromFIELD STREET, Boston 





NewMSUBSCRIPTIONS may ny at any time. Ten issues, September to June in 


clusive, constitute the volume. 
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A Teacher’s Protest 


Grace G. Henry 


UIET little Miss Allen was indignant. Every line 
of her trim figure added its mute protest to that 
which her voice was so spiritedly uttering: 

“Why will people persist in pitying me for 
what is really the greatest pleasure and inspiration of my 
life! Perhaps I am tired, and no doubt I do need to take 
a long rest from my work — but it isn’t the work that has 
made it necessary. Why, that has been my salvation all 
these months when the outside worries have been piling 
up; and I can’t listen patiently again to that same old re- 
frain— even from you, doctor — ‘All teachers have my 
sympathy, teaching is such wearing work.’ What do you 
mean by ‘wearing’ anyway? School teachers get tired, 
of course, but is there any real worker in this world who 
ends the day with the freshness with which it is begun? 
Half the comfort of life would be gone if the ability to 
enjoy a good rest were taken away, and the very word 
‘rest’ would lose its significance if there were no such thing as 
a state of being tired. 

“No, it isn’t working or getting tired that is what I call 
‘wearing.’ It’s the atmosphere in which one lives and 
works which makes either for inspiration and efficiency or 
for worn-out nerves and loss of vitality. 

“Now tell me, if you can, of any other occupation where 
the whole working day is spent in an atmosphere of love 
and admiration and play. A primary teacher’s work is 
one big game from morning till night. The children have 
their little goals in view and the teacher watches these 
with sympathy, but all the time sees beyond them her 
larger goal — how large a one depends upon the teacher 
and the breadth of her vision. 

“Of course, if a teacher has left her childhood so far 
behind that the play spirit has gone out of her, then this 
work with little children couldn’t help but be somewhat 
of a bore; but given even one little remaining spark and 
the children will soon fan it into flame again. 

“Then, too, if she has become so sated with the modern 
novel that she has lost her relish for children’s stories, if 
the hardships of the ‘Ugly Duckling’ or the romance of 
‘Beauty and the Beast’ no longer call forth sympathizing 
thrills, I suppose the telling and reading of them over and 
over does have a deadly monotony to it. Thank God there 
are some of us who never grow too old or hear them too 
often to enjoy them with our children —or at the very 
least to delight in their joy. 

“More than all, if a teacher’s sight is so dim that she 
cannot look through the clear eyes and transparent faces 
of her children into their eager little minds and read a little, 
even if haltingly, of what is going on there — or if she has 
never learned the language — then trying to instil into them 
a little knowledge and a little appreciation of the good and 
beautiful must be like trying to thread a needle without 
being able to see its eye. That must indeed be irritating 
work. Butsuch people have no right in a primary school! 

“If teaching wears on them how must their unsympathiz- 
ing efforts and lack of understanding wear on the plastic 
minds and unformed dispositions of their helpless charges. 


(Continued om page 263) 
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Which shall it be? 
I looked at John 
And John looked at me. 


We were visiting schools — large cities, small cities; fine 
buildings, old landmarks; modern methods, antique 
methods; slum schools, aristocratic schools — all were in 
the melting-pot. 

Down deep in my heart a quest lay anchored — to find 
the biggest, most lovable and capable primary teacher possi- 
ble. Just the’very, very kind of a teacher I should want 
for my own rosy little lass, for the highest tribute a mother 
can pay to a teacher is to want her for her own precious 
child. And even before starting out on my quest I knew 
that its question, “ Which shall it be?” would be a ponder- 
ous one to solve, and that I must be “all eyes, all ears, all 
fairness” if any degree of satisfaction was to crown my 
quest. But like the knights of old, I joyously girded on 
my armor, unsheathed my sword (my note-book and pencil) 
and was ready for what the gods had to bestow, and forth- 
with they began to smile benignly. 

How happy was the first encounter! The principal 
opened the door and we heard a young teacher singing 
softly and sweetly as she distributed material to her brood. 
I later noticed she always sang softly when material was 
distributed or collected that was likely to be noisy, and 
with her sweet song a hush always seemed to fall upon the 
forty active little six-year-olds which was a mute, yet elo- 
quent testimonial to the soothing power of song. 

I was there but an hour until I said to myself, “ Which 
shall it be?’’ Have I found her at my very first visit in this 
metropolis? How I rejoiced that this young girl knew the 
up-pulling power of the positive suggestion of the good! 
Her forty-flock came from the very poorest walks of life; 
many had on torn or patched clothing, many were the little 
hands that spake loudly not of the saving power of soap, 
but of the saving of soap quantity. What did this teacher 
do? Call attention to the dirty little hands? Not a bit 
of it! Always mindful of the power of positive sugges- 
tion of the good, she called attention to the nice clean hands 
with never a syllable about the unclean. Ina few moments 
I noticed several sturdy chaps trying to hide their hands, 
which savored a little too strongly of Mother Earth. Then 
she said, “If there are any children here whose hands do 
not look like Jessie’s, Frank’s and James’ clean ones, there 
is a sink in the hall which might help, providing it takes but 
a moment.” Half a dozen lads slipped out of their seats 
and in a few moments returned with looks of smug satis- 
faction, to say nothing of small hands red and shining from 
rapid and vigorous soapy scrubbing. Whenever a child 
was noisy she said of some quiet child, “My! how quietly 
Bessie works! Samuel, I believe you must be grown up, 
you work so quietly.” Was that way better than calling 
out, “ John, you are too noisy!”’ thus reminding one and all 
they, too, could be noisy? 

Again and again in her reading work, I noticed she had 
not forgotten her psychology and the inexorable law of sug- 
gestion. It was an Aldine chart lesson. The children had 
come from kindergarten but a few weeks ago and of course 
they used their lips noisily. What did she do? Call at- 
tention to the too noisy culprits and humiliate them, stab 
to the quick their sensitive child hearts before company? 
Not one single time! When little lips forgot and almost 
talked aloud she said, “I did so like the way John, Mary, 
Frank and Bessie studied. They studied just like grown- 
up people read. They read just like this,” and she turned 
and silently read the chart. 

The positive suggestion of the good bore immediate fruit. 
Her teaching was so intelligent and full of understanding! 
There was a rosy atmosphere about the room; there was 
never a grave-yard stillness nor yet anything akin to bed- 
lam. So often I rejoiced to see a knowing, meaning look 
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between her and a child, so often a good fellowship, in- 
dividual smile that made a little child flush with happiness. 
There seemed to be a wireless system of telegraphy in that 
room which was never out of order. She saw faults and 
mistakes in their actual dimensions and seemed to be gifted. 
with a spiritual insight akin to motherhood, and, best ofall, 
was absolutely simple, natural and unaffected. I think | 
never saw a young teacher — she had taught but four years 
— who did the common things so uncommonly well, who 
transformed what was drudgery in most rooms into joy 
spots. Yet, how could she help it? - There'were “ joy-bells 
ringing in her own heart,” and the Great Teacher had be- 
stowed upon her His gift — to be able to look into.the little 
child heart and read it aright —to be a child, too.. I later 
took pains to ascertain from principal, superintendent, 
supervisors and parents whether I had over-rated this young 
girl, and with one accord it was‘agreed that such was not 
the case. 

There is an old saying which says, “ He who drinks of the 
waters of the Nile will return to Egypt again and again.”’ 
He who visits this young teacher will want to return again 
and again. To be in that room was to me like hearing the 
chanting of a beatitude; like the soothing hush of a bene- 
diction. 

With a start I thought of my quest, “ Which shall it be?’’ 
and I made a queer little hieroglyphic in my note-book 

We visited many other primary teachers, some good, 
some medium, a few poor, but with all of them there was a 
lack of something to inspire another hieroglyphic in my 
note-book. * * * | 

After a long railway journey we again find ourselves in the 
offices of the Board of Education of another of our largest 
cities asking for information as to where to visit. I said 
to the Superintendent, “I should like to visit the very best 
primary school you have, but in order that you may not 
get into trouble for ‘showing partiality’ I will say I should 
like to visit one of your best primary schools.” He laughed 
and said, “That is better. I will direct you to the X School 
The principal was in this morning and incidentally hap 
pened to tell of some very excellent work one of his primary 
teachers, Miss G., was doing — you undoubtedly will enjoy 
her.” So we started out for the X School. The principal 
was out, but the clerk directed us, and I soon found Miss 
G.’s room. I knocked politely and the door was opened by 
a very good-looking, stylishly dressed young woman, per- 
haps thirty-five years of age. There was a good deal of 
noise and confusion in the room as I gave my name and 
said, “ May I visit you a while?” She murmured som: 
thing which was not my name and with a metallic smile said, 
“Certainly,” but her looks said more plainly than words, 
“Well, if there was anything I did mot want to-day, it was 
a visitor.” She seated me in a far corner of the room and 
left me entirely and severely alone, which, however, dic 
not in the least disturb me. 

She was a splendid instructor; she presented a lesson 
par excellence, but she was crabbed and cross as the prover! 
ial cross old bear. She emphatically did not believe in 
positive suggestion of the good and her room plainly showed 
it. She stormed at several children for being noisy, she 
all but electrocuted a little lad for spilling some letter cards: 
her suggestions were always negative. For some work at 
the seats rulers bearing each child’s name were noisily dis- 
tributed (not to the tune of a sweet song but to the grow] 
of “Do not be so noisy”), always impressing noise rather 
than quiet. Very soon the little girl distributing said. 
“James has no ruler,” and James raised his hand with an 
eager, happy smile on his face to explain, but went down 
under the thunder of, “James you have lost your ruler. 
Put down your hand. I will settle with you after. school 
to-night.” It was then eleven in the morning and poor 
little James was to be'on the rack until school closed in the 
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smoon. Several times he raised an eager, open coun- 
mance and held up his hand to try to explain, but was al- 

met with “Put down your hand! I said I would 
ttle with you to-night.” Poor little James! He was such 
sensitive, refined-looking little lad! I watched him closely 

nd several times during the remainder of the morning I 
ww his little body shake with a spasm of fear and appre- 
pension. He had absolutely no rights, his teacher was both 
udge and jury, and her verdict was final. 

Permit me to tell you something, dear reader. Had little 
ames been my brown-eyed lad, guilty or not guilty, I 
nould have gathered him close, close to my heart and 
prayed, “God forgive her, it will be hard for me to do so.”’ 
er pupils read well, she presented each lesson logically 
wd thoroughly, but she drove her little ones like galley 
laves; not once could I find her leading them on lovingly. 
fever did I see a meaning look pass between her and a child,. 
nd when she did smile it seemed as though it were by 
ytomatic force. No little six year-old under her instruc- 
jon was very likely to fail of promotion, but, after all, is 
not that the lesser thing?”’ 

About half an hour before dismissal the door opened 
nd the clerk presented my better half, who happens to be a 
wperintendent in one of the capitol cities of our grand 
inion, and who had been visiting the upper grades. As I 
id before, Miss G. did not get my name and so she had no 
dea of the “oneness”’ of her visitors as the clerk said, “‘ This 

Mr. T., Superintendent of the D. Schools.” I wish you 
night have seen the transformation which took place with 
at woman at the presence of “Mere man.” She beamed 
odially and told him how de-lighted she was to see him and 
arefully piloted him to a seat just as far away from me as 
vo walls would permit. Talk about a transformation! 


‘Be threw off that ugly manner as though it was a cloak. 


It was “dear” this and “sweet- 
bart” that. They tell me certain species of animals shed 
heir skins easily. I wonder. But the little boy in the 
omer still shivered occasionally, and I — well, silence is 
widen. If perchance there are any male readers of this 

icle I should like to say, Mr. Superintendent, Mr. 
principal, “Takecare! Beware! One may be fooling thee!”’ 
Isaid I wanted to be “all fairness.”” Perhaps I caught her 
man off day. We all have them, but the drab atmosphere, 
ispite of splendid teaching, spoke sonorously of too mamy 
Mi days and the indelible mark they leave. As I left the 
om I did say to myself, a Ja Aldine children, who did not 
nove their lips, “ You can fool some of the people all the 
ime, you can fool all the people some of the time, but you 
n't fool all the people all the time.” Some day the 
bwers-that-be will see just as the children see. Let us 
hope that ere long Miss G., with her splendid knowledge 
bi technique, may “hit the trail” and find, develop or ac- 
hire that spiritual insight which, after all, makes the real 
eacher.. 

My quest loomed Gibraltar-like before me. “Which 
all it be?’’? Strange to relate, a queer little hieroglyphic, 
like the other, went down in my note-book and the waters 
the Nile created no desire for a return to the flesh-pots of 
gypt. Just then the waters of Lethe were more to my 
aste. 2% 

After another railway journey, will you enter a primary 
om with me in another of our large cities? Again forty 
ttle faces greet us — forty little faces representing fifteen 
liferent nationalities. The teacher, a wholesome, hearty, 
lature woman, greeted us cordially and then turned to her 
tildren and with a roguish side smile at us said, “Children, 
ithave some very distinguished visitors, will you bow your 
mettiest?’’ Never shall I forget that sight. Chinese, Jews, 
iuns, Poles, Finns, Italian, German, French, Negro, 
panish, and I know not what else, arose and the feminine 
wrtion curtsied adorably and the masculine portion Beau 
rummeled to a nicety. It was a sight long to be remem- 
ered. There was but one child, a slant-eyed Oriental little 
widen, who was what is ordinarily called well-dressed. 
lost of them were so underfed, so ill-nourished looking, 
‘tagged, that instinctively one’s heart yearned to gather 


he blossomed like a rose. 
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them close while you ordered a good nourishing meal, warm 
clothing, to say nothing of a nice “sudsy” bath. The 
teacher said many of these children confessed to never hav- 
ing had an all-over bath until bath-tubs were installed in 
the school building. 

How this teacher did love her little flock, and they re- 
turned her love with compound interest! She was what 
the boys would call a “good fellow,” full of fun, but never 
Over-stepping bounds. After our introduction she turned 
to her school and said with more truth than poetry, “ Chil- 
dren, visitors always like to see ‘stunts.’ Does any one 
have a stunt?” Arms waved excitedly all over the room 
and a hungry-looking little lad came out and interpreted 
Charles Chaplin until there could be.no mistake about it. 
(Doubtless -in this child’s home there was scarcity of food, 
but money to go to the movies.) Another little lad stepped 
forth and interpreted a crippled beggar. How he did it I 
cannot tell, but he stowed away one leg until it was prac- 
tically out of sight and he did not havea tin cup for pennies 
in his hand and yet — I speak sanely — the cup was plainly 
visible as he hobbled about and begged. This was prob- 
ably father’s make-up and means of livelihood and ac- 
counted for the lad’s proficiency. Then a little flaxen- 
haired Teuton stepped out, and had he been a kinky little 
pickaninny, I would not have been so surprised at the way 
that child clogged, and then I found myself gripping the 
arm of my chair as he suddenly began to turn hand-springs 
and do other vaudeville feats worthy of an experienced 
tumbler. After this exhilarating variety, I should have 
liked to have seen the rest, but the teacher, Miss M., gave 
the call to halt, and then to arms — the daily working pro- 
gram. 

What a world of loving patience she exercised with those 
little waifs! How polite she was and what careful, beauti- 
ful English she used! For a time I thought she overdid 
this a trifle, but common sense soon whispered to me that 
she was only building wisely, for only too well she knew 
that the only beautiful English these children heard came 
from her lips; the only real politeness they experienced was 
at her hands and it behooved her to make hay while the 
sun shone. Twice a week she had a party for these ragged 
little urchins. She said it served two purposes — allayed 
hunger and furnished lessons for politeness, courtesy, and 
the little graces unknown in their homes. The party that 
day was a lovely one. Elegant light refreshments — crack- 
ers and jelly—were served in the most approved manner. 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor and other social lights might find 
their pink teas pale in comparison with this party. How 
gallantly the young men served the ladies, and how coyly 
the ladies thanked them. Of course, at the close of the 
party each one must never forget to tell the hostess she 
has had a “lovely time.” To be sure, truthfully here — for 
a little Jewish lass—bless her innocent little heart — 
stepped up to the teacher hostess and said with the charac- 
teristic Jewish hand gesture, “O Lady, I have had a hell 
of a good time!” Wise teacher, she only smiled a hostess’s 
sweet smile, but I knew little Rachel would have a more 
polished phra-e by the time of the next party. 

Then came a phonic lesson, and again this “love Teacher” 
just lived with her children. She was developing the “m’”’ 
sound. “What do we say when we eat icecream? M! M! 
My! but it is good! and they rubbed their stomachs and 
smacked their lips. They fairly made me hungry for ice- 
cream. Then came the “N” sound. What do we say 
when we look at castor oil? N/ N/ They appeared fairly 
nauseated. I had no desire for ice cream after that castor 
oil. Then in a moment something happened. Salvator, 
from sunny Italy, sat near one end of the line and was not 
paying strict attention and when his turn came to read, 
naturally he did not know the place. I had been watching 
a little group of “black hand”’ Italians about him, and as the 
teacher said, “Salvator has not been paying attention. 
What shall we do with Salvator?” in an instant this little 
group of “black-handers” chorused almost in perfect uni- 
son, “Kill him! Kill him!” Miss M. just made one lunge 

(Continued on page 269) 
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Teacher Dictating by Means of Telegraph 


Spelling Taught by the 


Telegraph Instrument 
Howard Philip Rhoades 


The idle curiosity which prompts the child to stand open 
mouthed at the door of the telegraph office, as Longfellow 
describes children watching the village smith, has been 
taken advantage of in Columbus, Ohio, in the teaching of 
spelling. “D-o-g—dog” is now “-.. ..--,” while 
-“mama” is “-- .— -- .-” Scholars from the second 
grade up, in several Columbus schools, are now learning 
spelling by this novel method, and a new requisite in the 
education of teachers in the Columbus schools may become 
a knowledge of telegraphy. The Columbus educators who 
have watched the working out of the idea, predict that it 
will spread. 

Miss Florence Biddle, second grade teacher at Spring 
Street School, Columbus, got the idea of the telegraph in- 
strument four years ago, when she used to tap off words 
with a ruler for her scholars to spell. She used the Morse 
code. Assistant Superintendent R. G. Kinkead, of the 
Columbus Schools, liked the idea, and he provided her with 
an instrument. Since then the idea has spread. The chil- 
dren like to learn the code, for it puts them in touch with 
the railroad and telegraph, two things which fascinate all 
children. . 

The code is used in two ways. Either the teacher ticks 
it off, and has the children write down the dots and dashes 
on the board, and from that spell the word, by translating, 
or she calls out the word and has one of them tick it off on the 
instrument. The special value is said to lie in the teaching 
of concentration to pupils, in the promotion of the early 
use of reasoning, and in combining a useful study with what 
the children regard as play. 


: Try It 1 


If you only knew the fun you’d get from smiling 
You would make a chance to try it very soon. 
You will never find a pastime so beguiling; — 
It is jollier far than whining for the moon. 


O, it makes your day a part of joy and beauty, 
For it nearly always brings a quick response. 














Pupil Reproducing Dictated Words on the Telegraph you 





hat. 
Though it fails sometimes, you still have done your‘duty-} in t 
And that’s the satisfaction that one wants. I 
tair 
For you'll go to happy dreams, if you go smiling, 
And perhaps you’! smile a little in your dreams; 
You will find it is a habit so beguiling, 
That the fun you get is funnier than it seems. = 


— Vlyn Johnson 
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Technical Work 


Punctuation Marks 


When teaching marks of punctuation, drill the class on 
the correct way of making them. The period is the 
foundation for all of them and should be made with a gentle 
touch of the crayon or pen. 

The comma is a period with a curly tail and the ques- 
tion mark is a period witha hook over it. 

Accustom the children to saying the names of the marks. 
Simply call their attention to other marks as they occur 
in the reading lessons. 


Capital Letters 


Teach that capitals are used to begin 
Every sentence. 

Everybody’s name. 

The name of any place. 

The first word of every line of poetry. 
The names of days and months. 


ta — | 


Hyphen 


Teach the use of the hyphen at the end of aline. Impress 
om the child’s mind that a word must not be crowded to 
make it fit on a line. Teach him to ask where a word 
can be separated and there will be no danger of its being 
divided in the wrong place. 

For drill, give certain words and let the children show 
what the syllables are and. where the separation comes. 





Quotation Marks 


With a good class, simple quotations can be taught in the 
last part of the second school year. 

_ like to write such sentences as, I said, ‘‘ Be a good 
gir “4d 

You said, “Go to the board.” 

My cat says, “Mew, mew.” 

Teach the word “Quotation” and let it remain on the 
board during these lessons. 


Abbreviations 


The abbreviations taught are Mr., Mrs., Dr., St., Ave. 

In connection with “Diaries,” A. M. and P. M., can be 
shown. 

Names of the months will be abbreviated when writing 
the date on spelling slips and in letters. 


Contractions 


Write the contractions to be taught on cards and use 
for sight drill. Each child will read a card and then give 
the words it stands for as Can’t — Cannot; I’m —I am; 
You’ve — you have. 

Teach the word “apostrophe” and show that here it 
marks the place of a missing letter or letters. 

The common contractions are I’m, I’d, you’d, you’ve, 
you’re, couldn’t, shouldn’t, won’t, shan’t. 


Possessive Forms 


Teach very simple forms as cat’s tail; dog’s leg; May’s 
hat. Call attention to the different use of the apostrophe 





ur. duty-§ in this case, and the addition of the letter “s.” 


Dictate sentences with this form; ask for sentences con- 
taining a given word; or call for original ones. - 


Homonyms 


Use the card drill for this’exercise also, Begin with only 
two words and add to the list as the class is ready. The 
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Language Lessons for the First Three Grades 


Catharine A. Denny 


child will pronounce the word, spell it, and give a sentence 
containing it. 

Know, no; two, too, to; by, buy; here, hear; there, 
their; I, eye; through, threw; see, sea; would, wood; blue, 
blew; ate, eight; for, four; cent, sent; hole, whole. 


Irregular Plurals 

These words may be taught from cards in several ways. 

One child may recite from two cards a form such as this: 
“Man” refers to one; “men” refers to more than one. 

Or the word may be spelled as soon as sighted and a sen- 
tence given containing it. 

Again, show only the singular form and ask what the 
plural of it is. 

Man, woman, child, mouse, goose, tooth, foot, leaf, wife, 
ox. 

Opposites 

Some of these words may be presented during the gym- 
nastic lesson, first as an exercise in direction, and later 
supplemented by other opposites. 

Point upward; point downward; point forward; point 
to the rear; point to the right; to the left. 


Up — Down 
Front — Rear. 
Forward — Backward. 


North — South. 
East — West. 
Hot — Cold. 
Wet — Dry. 
Small — Large. 
Top — Bottom. 
Over — Under. 


Alphabet Games 


Children stand by their chairs or in a circle round the 
room. A ball is bounded by the first child who says “a,” 
caught by the next who says “b,” andsoontotheend. All 
should be ready to answer for a child who fails. 

To vary the game, each child may go to the board when 
he says his letter and write it both as a capital and a small 
letter. 

A bean-bag may be substituted for the ball and only a 
certain number allowed to play at a time. 


Courtesy Hints 

Lack of teaching is responsible for discourtesies among 
children. If a few minutes each day be given to this sub- 
ject in all the grades, children will become more thoughtful 
of the welfare of others, and so grew into kinder men and 
women. 

The following and similar statements recited by in- 
dividuals will prove valuable in this work. 

If I ask for a thing, I should say “Please.” 

When a thing is given to me I should say “Thank you.” 

When any one says “Thank you” to me, I should]say 
“You’re welcome.” 

If I pass before any one, I should say “Pardon me.” 

If a person drops anything, I should pick it up. 

If I bump a person, I should say, “ Pardon me.” 

I should mind my own business. 

I should walk softly. 

I should not slam doors. 





Circles 


He drew a circle that shut me out — 
‘Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 
But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him ‘in. 
— Edwin Markham 
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Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Book rights reserved) 


There are so many delightful thoughts and oppor- 

tunities crowded into the month that there is a 

veritable embarrassment of riches, and I have pro- 
vided plenty of material so that every teacher may take her 
choice. Donot overtax the children, however. It is better 
to have a little well learned and enjoyed than a great 
mass of matter half learned and heartily disliked. 

If your school is planning to give the Spring Pageant, 
“The Miracle of May,” as outlined in the March PRIMARY 
EpucatTion and Popular Educator, and you have not yet 
chosen the feature your class wishes tO present, you may 
find what you are looking for in this issue, or in the May 
numbers, while if you simply wish to use various features 
of the Festival in your own class, you will find that the boys 
and girls delight in any of the songs and recitations sug- 
gested. 

The first poem, “ Robin and Crocus,” will form a charm- 
ing little contrast if given after the crowd of “Snowdrops”’ 
have finished their dance, for the two small children by 
whom it should be given, will seem exceedingly quaint 
and tiny as they appear in contrast with the throng. 

The “robin” may be costumed in red and brown, and 
the “crocus” in green and gold or green and purple. The 
“crocus” should be cuddled down with hand under left 
cheek as if asleep, at the opening of the recitation. The 
“robin” should fly gayly in. 


\ PRIL brings Easter and the first thrill of real spring. 


Robin and Crocus 


I’m a merry little robin; 
Sweet and clear I sing! 
If you listen, you will hear me 
Calling, “Spring! Spring! Spring!” 
O the wind’s a little chilly, (Shiver.) 
And the flowers are sleeping still! (Look around.) 
Here’s a little crocus dreaming, (Look down and smile.) 
Dreaming here upon the hill. 
I am really rather lonely. 
Crocus, wake,andsmileat me! (Lean over and touch flower.) 
Winter’s over! This is Easter! 
Wake up! wake up! cheerie! chee! 


Robin 


Crocus (stretching and looking around) 
I am getting tired of i 
Spring is here, I see. 
Did I hear a little robin 
Softly calling me? 


Yes, I called you, little crocus, 

Don’t you hear me say 
Winter’s over? Wake and blossom! 
This is Easter Day! 


(Glance up at robin.) 


Robin 


Crocus (jumping up) ' 
Easter? Really? OI’m coming! 
You will hear my sweet bells ring. 
I will help you tell the story 
That the happy children sing. 


Spring! Spring! (Crocus) Ting-a-ling-ling! 
Now we are merry and gay! 

Robin and Crocus, we’ll help the world 
Keep beautiful Easter Day. 


one 
Both) 


Another simple exercise which is thoroughly enjoyed by 
the participants ig called, “The Dandelions.” If given in 
costume each “flower” should wear a long, sleeveless slip 
of green cheese-cloth, gathered at the neck. The slip 
should not be made évo full, as it is designed to represent 
the stem. A wide, frilly cap of golden yellow cheese-cloth, 
or crépe paper, worn flat on the head, represents the blossom 
itself, and the effect is sutprisingly pretty and life-like. 
The “dandelion” should kneel on the floor with eyes closed, 
at the beginning of the exercise. 





The Dandelions 





No. 1 I’m tired, so tired of resting here! 
It must be time to grow. 
No. 2 I’m not the least bit sleepy, dears, 
Another nap? O no! 
No. 3 I wonder if the snow is gone, 
And if the sky is blue? 
No. 4 Who'll be the first to take a peep? 
No. 6 I’m half-afraid. Are you? 
No.6 Afraid? NotI. I'll be the first. (Jumps up.) 
O my! the sky is blue! 
There’s just one tiny, snowy cloud 
With sunshine gleaming through. 
No.7 (cautiously) Are you sure, quite sure that the sky is blue 


No. 8 (cautiously) Are you sure, guile sure that the sun shines through? 


. 6 (joyfully) 


y hw0. 


I wouldn’t think of teasing you, 
The sun is warm and bright, 
A robin in the apple tree 
Chirps out in glad delight. 

Get up, you little sleepy-heads, 
You’re missing all the fun! 
Get up, and dot the meadow grass, 

And twinkle in the sun. 





No. 6 (rising) I think I’ll take a little peep. 

O joy! it’s true! it’s truel”’ 
No. 3 I’m coming next! (No.4) And here J come! 
No. 2 I, tool (No. 7) I, too! (No. 6) I, too! 


Child (entering) Hurrah! hurrah! like tiny stars 
The dandelions glow. 
Come, children, see the pretty sight! 


Now spring-time’s here, we know! 





If desired, the child may clap hands as a signal, whereupon 
a crowd of children enter. The “dandelions” stand at one 
side of the platform or greensward, the children opposite, 
and the following little verses may be either sung or recited. 
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1 “This nest is old, not new.” 
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Song of Dandelions and Children Wind-mill Song 
ae NEE pee Sa A. W. Wray Gro. W. Witmor 
pildre? é A . LO. . MO 
Pretty little dandelions, Ve rd slow ) 
You’re so wise, they say, ja i i 
You can tell us, if we ask, Pa emcee See ee :——— 
a The right time of day. se ee Ser aie ee ee a 
Dandelions y) ‘a “8 7 
We can tell you very well. v v ¢ v —— 
Listen, children dear. = ——— i tec edad aaa 
Working-time is over now, ian SES oe F ast 4 
And playing-time is here. — e——t. e — 
(In te interlude the children and dandelions dance or skip together, _ | ' 
jer which they return to position.) — —— a So —— i— : E =e = | 
Childre:: —g@@ ¢ 6 6 ee 
Pretty little dandelions, \ e = ad a 
; This is jolly fun! : 4 7 
We will keep on playing so, —— 4 eianenein ™ 
Till the day is done. E a — oo = i | 
‘ — - = +— — - ———}— _ —~y— 
Pa Dandelions (shaking heads) a. or, 7 
Ono! no! O no indeed! ° 
Listen, children dear -— ——- 
Playing-time is over now, 6 tas, peers > + je 
| And working-time is here! aoe =e 3 le ee = $26 
rough? (Children and dandelions clasp hands and march briskly away, two v ad v = v 
y fw0..) 1. Up. and am the wind-mills go, Al - ways 
The next recitation, “Spring Games,”’ serves as an intro- Be a ack! one the wind- mills go, bapa osand 
duction to a trio of pretty songs and action plays that may 3. Roundandroundthe wind-mills go, Al - ways 
he given by groups of small children. If costuming is ‘Soc ia RN me — 
ished, let them wear long, full, hooded cloaks of crimson, pre — oe ese 2 + =4 
meen or brown made in the well-known Red Riding Hood . - 
ashion. —4 ——$ — 5 — _ 
Spring Games 2 === “== ==> = + +f 4 
The air is warm and clear; oP. a. ae os — —_ 
; Winter has gone away, re y J 5e° 
— In every field, in every street —_ 
too! The happy children play. stead -y, fast or _ slow, Turn-ing, turn - ing, 
bt apts op em ong gen - tle breez - es blow, Turn - ing still from 
Springtime is playtime ‘ mov- ing to and fro, Chil- dren all so 
The wide world over. 
Now robins build their nests 
High in the budding trees . 
ereupon —_ — 
iat . And bluebirds sing their gayest songs, a. shine 
: While little honey bees “sinc epaiteiieteaadclae tet eae Sm vr heme 
pposite, Go softly buzz, buzz, buzz, A SME IY Ee a i— = a _ = on : 
recited. To find the fields of clover. . boenenen!® +o lee 
Springtime is playtime a y " a Bs | | 
<P The wide world over. v conan v 
: all day long, While nae sing a cheery song. 
er | let us a ap rope, morn till night, Wheth-er skies be gray or bright. 
r let us gayly swing, gladand gay, Play the wind-mill game to - day. 
Or turn the windmill round and round ? 
While happy children sing. +~— 
In every city street, ve 
In country fields of clover, 
Springtime is playtime 





. Play prelude through twice between each verse 
The wide world over. 
















At the close of the recitation the children who are to sing 
te three songs come skipping in and take position in long 
ows twelve or twenty-four abreast, according to the num- 
t who participate. They should illustrate each song by 
maceful motions.. During the chorus of the Swing Song 
ley should poise their bodies forward and push an im- 
ginary swing. 

For the See-Saw Song they should be arranged in groups 
ithrees, the child in the middle acting as the see-saw, while 
l¢ two on either side, holding one of her out stretched hands, 
ttnately stoop and rise in time to the music of the chorus. 
The “Wind-mill Song” is sung in groups of fours. The 
urs all face in the same direction and clasp inside hands 
gether like the spokes of a wheel. They then revolve 
ward the right during the singing of the first verse, then 
ace aan the other direction and revolve toward the left 


¢ singing the second stanza, and turn to the right again 
uring the third. 
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Pushing the Swing 





The wind is ae fresh and cool, 
The robins sing. 
Come out th the apple tree, 





It’s just the day to swing. 








No ° 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
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CHORUS 
O, up you go! and up you go! 
You almost seem to fly! 
I'll send you higher, higher still, 
To touch the bright blue sky! 


You see the garden beds below. 
With flowers blooming fair, 

The breezes kiss your merry face. 
The wind is in your hair. 


The baby robins in the nest, 
They haven’t learned to fly. 

I guess they wish that they were you. 
As you go sailing by! 


CHorus ror Last STANZA 

O, up you go! and up you go! 
But now your turn’s gone by, 

And you must push the swing for me; 
So — “let — the — cld — cat — die!” 


3 “ These pretty Easter lilies bring 
Three messages to-day.” 


See-Saw Song 


Softly the blossom snow drifts down 
Under the apple tree. 

Here is the see-saw old and brown, 
Come, have a game with me! 


Corvus 
See-saw! see-saw! merriest game in town! 
See-saw! see-saw! under the branches brown! 
O, I go up, and you go down, 
The see-saw game is the best in town! 


Tightly your hands must cling and hold, 
Don’t get a bump or fall. 

Isn’t it fun, this see-saw old, 
Down by the garden wall! 


Teachers who do not care to use any of the plans sug- 
gested for the Pageant may find something suitable for their 
use among the following: ° 


The Bird’s Nest 


(For three children, one of whom holds a nest out of sight) 


I found a tiny, empty house 
-. Down by the brook to-day. 

It,looked so pretty in the sun, 
I carried it away. 

A nest. OJ can gueés the empty house! 
(Producing it) Yes, you are right! 

It’s made of hay and‘ tiny twigs, 
And lined with grasses light. 


ron 
"Twas very ,wrong to steal the nest 
* I’m really vexed at you, 
“It wasn’t stealing. No, indeed! * 
This nest is old; not new ((see Illus. No. 1) 
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And if I had not brought it home 
It would have hung all year 

A little lonesome, empty house, 
Without a birdie dear. 


No. 8 O that’s a very difi’rent thing! 
I beg your pardon, Joe. 
Let’s find another empty nest 
Before the green leaves grow. 





At the close of the recitation the three speakers <0 of 
together, still examining the nest with interest. 

For the next recitation, “Easter Flowers,” choose a littk 
girl with a demure yet smiling face, and have her wear a 
little Quaker cap and gown if possible. (See Illus. No. 2.) iy 


Easter Flowers 


When “‘daffodillies”’ nod their heads, 
And sound a golden chime, 

The waking world with rapture thrills 
And greets the Easter time. 

The daffodils are Easter flowers, 
They blossom fair and free 

And all their golden trumpets ring 
In one glad harmony. 


When all the cheery tulips lift 
Their bright cup to the sun 

And catch the flood of Easter light 
In shining radiance spun, 

The happy world knows deepest joy, 
All sadness fades away, 

For tulips, too, are Easter flowers, 1 — 
And hail the happy day. 


When all the meadow lands are filled 
With stars of golden hue 

And tiny dandelions wink 
Their eyes at me and you, 

No little child could help but guess 
That Easter’s near at hand, 

For dandelions are Easter flowers; 
That’s plain to understand. 


al =a, _ 





“a —: 


But when I choose an Easter flower — 
The one I love the best — 

I think the fair white lily seems id 
More lovely than the rest. 

Its snowy petals are so pure, 
It’s heart is gold, you see. 

This fragrant sheaf of lovely bloom 
My Easter gift shall be. 








Another Easter poem which may be given by three chil-§ { || 
dren is called, “The Message of the Lilies.” (See Illus 
No. 3.) 

The Message of the Lilies ( 
(A) These pretty Easter lilies bring 
Three messages to-day; h 


We’ve listened to their whispered words, 
And we know what they say. 
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“My Easter lilies say, “Be sweet.” 
They send their fragrance wide, 
And you would know that they were here, 


If I the flowers should hide. 


My Easter lilies say, “Be glad.” 
They’re smiling up at me, 
So I’ll smile back, and let them know 


My heart is full of glee. 


My Easter lilies say, “Be pure.” 
Their petals are like snow. 
They make me think the loveliest thoughts 


A little child can know. 


O now you know each message true; 
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The last little rhyme, “Just an Easter Bunny,” is in- 
cluded for the sake of a suggestion that: may bé tsed:in 
sending out invitations for Arbor Day exercises or any other 
spring program. 

The pose is so simple that it may be copied very easily, 
and the little rhyme ‘makes an attractive introduction’ to 
the invitation itself. 


Just an Easter Bunny 


Just an Easter bunny, 
Soft and white and small, 

But it brings a message 
That will cheer us all. 


Winter storms :are over, 


“Be sweet,” “be pure,” “be ga April days are here, 


y.” 
We hope each heart will heed the words 


The snowy lilies. say. 


A. W. Wray 


Allegretto 
ae 





That’s the cheery message 
Of my bunny dear. 


The Wise Dandelions 


Gro. W. WILMoT 
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1. Pret-ty lit- tle dan-de - li -ons, You’re so wise, they say, You can tell us if we ask 
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The right time of day. We can i you ver-y_ well, Lis - ten! chil-dren, dear, 

Till the day is done. No, no, no, oh no, in-deed, Lis - ten! chil-dren, now, 
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Persephone 


| 
| HERE once lived in the beautiful country called 
Greece, a lovely maiden who was named Per- 
sephone. Her home was with her mother, the god- 
dess Ceres. Ceres, with the aid of Persephone, 
sred for the flowers, the fruit, the fields of waving grain; 
Mindeed all growing things received her kindly care. She 
gught the people how to plow and to plant as well as to 
Miarvest, so you know that both she and Persephone must 
Mtave been very busy all the time. 

One day just as Mother Ceres was about to enter her car 
Bgawn by the winged dragons, Persephone came running 
Mioward her. ‘“O mother!” she cried, “I have finished my 
york. May I go to the forest by the seaside and gather 
Mme of the flowers? Mercury told me that they are more 
| eautiful there than anywhere else on earth.” 

“To be sure you may, my child,” replied Ceres, “but be 
areful not to wander too far back from the shore. I shall 
xl sefer if you will stay where the sea fairies can watch 
yer you. Don’t forget what mother has said. Good-bye.” 
way drove Ceres to look after her work in another part of 
he world. 

Persephone watched her mother until she was out of sight, 
hen she skipped merrily along toward the sea. “Come 
mt to play! Come out to play!” she called to the sea 
fairies. 

“Coming! Coming!”’ came the answer from many direc- 
iMions and soon the fairies floated in to the shore in their 
Mbeautiful pink and white shell boats. “We are so glad to 
we you, Persephone,” said one and all. 

“And I am so happy to be with you,” she replied. 

“Just see what I have brought for you!” called one, as 
she showed a beautiful coral necklace. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! How kind you are to me!” 
yswered Persephone. 

“Look at this seaweed! Did you ever see lovelier? 
his is for you, too,” said another. A third fairy brought 

shells, another starfish. Each had some gift for her favor- 

ite, Persephone. 

“T can give you something that you will like if you will 
mest here a moment,” said Persephone. | “There are beauti- 
ful flowers here in the forest and I will gather some for you. 

mlwish you could go with me.” 

“Oh, we could not go away from the water,” they 
thorused. ‘Do not go far and do not stay long. We will 
seep in our shell boats till you return. 

“T shall be back soon,” answered Persephone, as she 
burried away. 

At first she gathered the flowers along the edge of the 
forest where she could watch the fairy boats as they rocked 
m the waves; but presently she saw more beautiful flowers 
gowing deeper in the forest. In her eagerness to get the 
loveliest for the fairies she wandered on and was soon out 
their sight. It seemed that the farther she went the 
more beautiful grew the flowers. Just as she thought that 
the had enough and was about to return she saw the most 
wonderful blossom —a magnificent white lily — which 
gew larger and larger as she looked, and which, as she has- 
tned to pick it, became singularly marked with great 
blotches of crimson. Thinking to take it home to show 
toher mother and to plant in her own garden, she tried to 
pul it up. After a struggle the ground began to crack 
around it. 

_ As Persephone lifted the plant she saw a large hole under 
itwhich seemed to go far down into the earth, and which, as 
se gazed, became deeper and darker. She drew back 
fightened, but it was too late. The hole increased so 
tpidly in size that try as she might she could not get away 
ftom the brink. Soon she heard a low, rumbling noise. 
This grew louder and four black horses appeared drawing a 
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magnificent chariot of gold glittering with gems. 


Although 
very beautiful, it was so unlike anything she had ever seen, 
she was frightened. 

In the chariot was seated a tall, dark man with a sad, stern 


face. Before she knew what had happened he had seized 
her, and drawn her into the chariot beside him. The horses 
turned and went back over the road by which they had come. 
Persephone screamed, but there was no one near to aid 
her. The man, who was King Pluto, the ruler of the realms 
of darkness, tried to comfort her, telling her that she had 
nothing to fear, for he had a beautiful home over which she 
should reign as his queen. 

Down, down, they went. The earth closed behind them. 
They were in darkness save for the light from the gems which 
decked the chariot. Soon they reached the palace of King 
Pluto, which would have been very beautiful if it could have 
had the cheerful light of day. Looking around for a means 
of escape, Persephone saw that there was but a narrow en- 
trance to the grounds and that this was guarded by a great 
three-headed dog whom no one could pass. In despair 
she closed her eyes and knew no more for a long time. 

When Ceres returned home that evening she inquired at 
once for Persephone, but no one had seen her since her 
mother’s departure. “She must have stayed with the sea 
fairies and not noticed how late it is growing,” thought 
Ceres. “I will go to meet her.” She soon reached the 
beach and found that all the fairies but one had tired of 
waiting for Persephone and returned to their homes. The 
one faithful little fairy, when questioned, said that she 
had seen nothing of her friend since she went into the forest 
for flowers though she thought once that she heard her 
cry out. Ceres, now thoroughly frightened, wandered for 
hours through the woods, calling in vain for her daughter. 
At last, weary and discouraged, she returned home, hoping 
that she might find Persephone there. Morning brought 
no tidings of the maiden. 

For days all the people helped Ceres in her search, then, 
becoming discouraged, they returned to their tasks. But 
Ceres could not do this, so she started out over the world 
in search of her lost daughter. The people begged that 
she remain and told her that the flowers were fading, the 
leaves falling, the grass drying up. The cattle followed her 
and implored something to eat, but poor Ceres never heeded 
them. She could think of nothing, do nothing, till Per- 
sephone was found. 

One day the thought came to her that Apollo, who drives 
the sun chariot, could see everything on the earth. 

- “Apollo, have you seen anything of my daughter?” 
she called. 

“When did she disappear?” he asked. When Ceres 
told him, he said, “I am not certain, but I may have seen 
her. On the day you mention I heard a loud rumbling, and 
looking down I saw the chariot of King Pluto just disap- 
pearing into the earth. I thought I had a glimpse of a 
maiden seated in it.” 

“He must give her up,” said her mother. 

“Yes, yes, he must,” cried all the flowers and plants and 
trees. “Go to Jupiter,” they begged, “and tell our story 
as well as yourown. He will make Pluto give her up.” 

Ceres went at once to Jupiter and told herstory. He took 
pity on her. “Here, Mercury,” he called, “go to Pluto 
and tell him to release Persephone instantly. But stay 
— the Fates rule that she cannot be released if she has eaten 
anything there. Inquire.” 

Let us now return to Persephone and see how she is pass- 
ing the time in the realms of darkness. For a few days she 
grieved all the time, but King Pluto was really very kind 
to her although he would not let her return to her mother, 
so she began to look about and to enjoy her new home, 
which was really very beautiful. To be sure, there was no 
sunlight there, but it was not as dark as you might suppose, 
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for the brilliant gems which adorned, everything lightéd 
the palace and grounds. a 

Though Persephone was becoming contented in her new 
home there was one thing that troubled King Pluto. She 
was unable to eat the food prepared for her. This was not so 
strange, for the things which grew away down in that dark 
world were very different from the food to which she had 
been accustomed. One day, after trying everything they 
had, King Pluto sent out a messenger to bring something 
from the world of sunshine. The little messenger wandered 
about for a long time, for since Ceres no longer cared for the 
plants and Persephone had disappeared, there was little 
to be found. Tired out by his search, he stopped to rest 
beneath a tree. As he was seated on the ground, he poked 
idly about in the leaves with his staff. To his great delight 
he found a pomegranate... Putting it carefully into his bag 
he hastened toward home. Pluto was disappointed that 
he brought no more, but when he learned that nothing was 
growing on the earth he was thankful that they were able 
' to offer even so poor a gift as that to Persephone. 

The fruit was placed upon a beautiful platter and carried 
to Persephone. She took it, exclaiming eagerly, “Oh, how 
glad Lam! That must have come from my home.” She 
had eaten a part of the fruit when she heard some one call- 
ing: “Persephone! Persephone!” 

It was Mercury, who had hastened to the realm of Pluto 
in obedience to Jupiter’s. commands. Persephone has- 
tened to greet him. Pluto came too, and he looked more 
gloomy than ever when he heard Mercury’s errand. He 
was very fond of Persephone, so he said, “I shall be very 
lonely without you, but if you will be happier with your 
mother I shall not try to keep you longer.” 

Now Persephone had grown fond of Pluto, also, and she 
hesitated, but love for her mother prevailed. “Oh, I must 
go!”’ she cried, “but I will come to you again. I am ready, 
Mercury, let us go at once.” 

“Do not be in haste,” he replied. “I must know first 
if you have eaten anything while here. Upon this depends 
your staying or going.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Persephone in dismay, “why did I 
do it? But the pomegranate was so small and it looked so 
tempting.” 

“Tf you ate it, here you must stay for all time,” said 
Mercury. “Did you eat all of it?” 

“No, no,” replied Persephone, “only half of it.” 

“Tf that is true,” returned Mercury, “you will have to 
stay here but half of the year. The other half you may 
spend on the earth with your mother.” ; 

“We will go to her now,” cried Persephone. “She will 
be so glad to see me. I think when I tell her how good and 
kind King Pluto has been to me she will be willing to have 
me return to him for the rest of the year. Good-bye, King 
Pluto, I shall come to you again soon.” 

“Good-bye, Persephone,” he responded sadly. 

Away went Mercury and Persephone to visit Ceres, and 
as they went a strange thing happened. Wherever Perse- 
phone traveled grass sprang up, flowers bloomed, the trees 
along the path put forth their leaves. “Spring has come! 
Spring has come!” said the children. Ceres, sitting just 
outside her door, looking mournfully over the fields which 
she had no more heart to tend, saw their brown change to 
green and heard the shouts of the children. “Can it be 
possible,” thought she, “that Persephone is coming home?” 
She strained her eyes to look and saw a figure in the dis- 
tance. ' 

“Tt is she,” she cried, stretching out her arms. “O 
Persephone, welcome, welcome! Never, never leave me 
again, dear child!” Then Persephone told her mother that 
she could stay but half the year with her. Poor Ceres was 
sad again for a few moments, till Persephone had told her 
that she had not been so unhappy except at the very first. 
She said that she had a lovely home and that Pluto was very 
kind to her, that she would be very happy there if it were 
not that she wished to be’ with her mother. Now that she 
was permitted to spend half the year with her, she had noth- 
ing more to ask. 
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.-._ They spent.the long spring and summer together, busi 


and happily, then when autumn came, Persephone wey 
back to her home with King Pluto. Ceres wept for « tims 
then she spread warm blankets of leaves over the lowe, 
and bade them sleep until Persephone returned. To majs 
sure that they would not become cold she added a coverld 
that was as soft and warm and white as one of feathe 
Then she went to her own home to rest and sleep ti!! Pe 
sephone should return in the spring. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 

What was the work of Ceres and Persephone? Teil wh, 
happened to Persephone one day. Describe her life wit 
King Pluto. What did her mother do after she disa 
peared? How did she find where Persephone had gon! 
What did Jupiter say to Ceres and whom did he send fy 
Persephone? What did Mercury discover when he reachej 
Pluto’s realm? How did he decide the question? Descrily 
the return of Persephone. 


DRAMATIZATION 
CHARACTERS 
PERSEPHONE Sea Farrres 
CERES ATTENDANT 
PLUTO MESSENGER 
MERCURY MEN 
JUPITER WomeEN 


SCENE I — Home of Ceres 


(Ceres and Persephone are standing in the center of th 
stage.) 


Persephone Are you tired, mother? 

Ceres No, I am not tired, although I have done many 
things. I have been teaching some of the men how to ploy 
their ground and others how to plant their seed. Then] 
had to go to the forest to care for some of the ferns and 
trees. What has my little Persephone been doing? 

Persephone Oh, I have watered all the flowers and helped 
them to grow. You should see how happy and grateful 
they look. What shall you do now, mother? 

Ceres I must go to a distant part of the country wher 
they need my help. There is my coach, now. 

Persephone May I go to the forest by the seashore to 
gather flowers? 

Ceres Why not pick those nearer home? 

Persephone Mercury has told me that those in the forest 
near the sea are much more beautiful than any here. 

Ceres You may go, but do not wander far away from 
the shore. Stay where the sea fairies can watch over you. 
I must go now. Good-bye. 

Persephone Good-bye, mother. 





SceNE II — At the Seashore 


(Persephone is alone on the stage, apparently watching tht 
waters of the ocean.) 





Persephone (walking back and forth) How beautiful th 


ocean is to-day! Sea fairies! Sea fairies! Come out t 
play. 
Sea Fairies Coming! Coming! (Several fairies com 


floating in in shells. These shells can be made of paper am 
fastened to the shoes and to the bottoms of the dresses so as 
give the little actors the appearance of riding in the shells.) 

Fairies (all) We are so glad to see you, Persephone. 

Persephone I am so happy that mother would let m 
come. 

First Fairy (holds up coral necklace) See what I hav 
broyght you, dear Persephone. 

Persephone Oh, how lovely! How kind you are to & 
always thinking of me. Thank: you. 

Second Fairy Do you like the seaweeds, Persephone? 
have brought some fine ones for you. 

Persephone Indeed I do! Thank you, thank vou! 

(Continued on page 224) 
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An Easter Flower Shop 


Mildred Austin Shinn 


Select a light-colored box about 15 x 15” and 7” high; 
remove the lid; cut away one side, which will be the top; 
cut out the windows with a sharp knife. 

Imitate panes, by securely pasting narrow strips of white 
paper on the outside of each window. 

The plants are made of different widths of green tissue 
paper, cut into fringe for the small plants, the large leaves 
are cut coarsely and rounded. These leaves may be curled 
the same as one curls a feather — on the back of the scis- 


ee 
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sors. The blossoms are pieces of colored paper, crushed 
and pasted to the plants. Stems are paper tapers, covered 
with green. The,fringe is first touched with paste, then 
tightly wrapped around the taper. 

Wind brown tissue paper around the taper, until it is 
large enough to fill the flower pot; this holds the plant i 
place and resembles soil. Touch the bottom of the pot 
with paste and attach to the shelf. The shelves for the 
Flower Shop are not made double. 


A Suggestion 


Rachel Weston 


Thinking it may be interesting to some of the teachers 
who are using Miss Whittaker’s myth studies for dramati- 
zation, I am sending photographs of some of my little models 
ready to take part in the plays. 

In preparing a costume for the plays, I have found that a 
chiton, as the Greek gown was called, may be very easily made 
from a pillow slip. By varying the length a chiton may be 


made from such material to fit children up to eight years: 
The closed end of the pillow slip must be opened and cut 
down each side, a little less than half way. The child’s 
dress is taken off, the chiton slipped on, and the end corners 
fastened on each shoulder with fancy pins. A tape girdle 
is tied snugly about the waist and the material bloused over 
this to the desired length. 


Myth Studies 


(Continued from page 222) 


Third Fairy Here are some pretty shells for you. 

Fourth Fairy I have brought you some star-fish. 

Persephone You have all given me such beautiful things 
and I have brought nothing for you. Just wait a few 
minutes and I will bring you something that you will all 
like. The most beautiful flowers in the world grow in this 
forest and I will gather some for you. I wish you could 
go with me. 

Fairies Oh, we should die if we went away from the 
water. Do not go far and do not stay long. We will rest 
here until you return. (Exit Persephone) 

First Fairy Iam not sleepy, but I think I will lie down. 

Second Fairy I, too, will sleep till our little friend re- 
turns. 

Third Fairy Letusallrest. (All lie down.) 

Fourth Fairy I can wait no longer. My mother told 
me to come home early. Good-bye. (Exit Fourth Fairy.) 

Second Fairy Hark! Some one is calling me. I must 
go. (Exit Second Fairy.) 

First Fairy Why does Persephone stay so long? I be- 
lieve she has forgotten all about us. 

Third Fairy Oh, no, she will come soon. 

First Fairy I shall not wait. (Exit First Fairy.) 


(A scream is heard in the distance.) 


Third Fairy Whatisthat? It sounds like Persephone’s 
voice. (Calls) What is it, Persephone? (Listens) I 
hear no one. I must have been mistaken. 


SceENE III — Ceres’ Home 


(Several days after Persephone’s disappearance. Ceres 
is seated near the front of the stage, looking very sad. Around 
her are several men and women.) 


First Man It is of no use to look any more, dear Mother 
Ceres, we shall never find Persephone. 

Second Man No, we are wasting our time. 
much better if we all went back to our work. 

Ceres Work! Work! How can we work without Per- 
sephone? No one can do her work, and ours will be use- 
less without her. 

First Woman But, dear Ceres, look at all the beautiful 
flowers. See how they are withering. They need your 
care. 

Second Woman Look at the trees. See how the leaves 
are falling. 

Third Woman The fields are turning brown. What will 
the cattle do for food? Come, Ceres, it does no good to 
mourn, let us to work. 


(Continued on page 258) 
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April Nature Study 


Margaret Bakenhus I 


Returning Animal Life 


Motive 


To encourage the children to observe how the various 
types of animals whose preparation for winter they studied 
in November resume activity in spring; by developing the 
power and love of observation to lead them into a feeling 
of companionship for the living things of the outdoors; to 
stimulate them to continued study of these companions. 


Materials 
Field trips and excursions; specimens or pictures of 


‘birds and their nests; bird houses; materials used by birds 


to build nests; aquarium or fish jar; frog spawn; cocoons, 
map of this continent or globe; painting, drawing, cutting; 
modeling materials; related stories and pictures; reading 
lessons. 


Types to be Studied 
BirpDs 
The resident birds. 
Birds that migrate (review of fall work). 
Why birds return. 
Nesting time. Song. Plumage. 
Care of young. 
Use of birds to man. 


INSECTS 
Flies and mosquitoes. 
Earthworms. 
Spiders. 
Ants and aphids. 
Butterflies and moths. 
Bees and wasps. 
Beetles and bugs. 


PonpD ANIMALS 
Frog. 
Fish. 
Turtle. 
Beaver. 
Snail. 


LAND ANIMALS 
Bear. 
Toad. 
Squirrel. 
Rabbit. 
Mouse. 
Sheep. 
Domestic animals. 


Resident Birds 

What birds have been with us all winter? Make a list 
on the board. Why did they stay here? What food did 
they find to eat? Where did they live? How were they 
protected from the cold? What did you do to make them 
comfortable during the cold season? What did your city 
do for them? Have you ever tied suet to the branches of 
your discarded Christmas tree for the birds to eat? How 
were you repaid for your kindness to them? Of what great 
use to man are these winter residents? (They eat insect 
eggs hidden in the bark of trees, thus destroying thousands 
of insects before they have come out of the egg. The 
chickadee is one of the most helpful in this direction.) 
What are our resident birds doing now? 


Birds that Migrate 


This work is a review of the November nature study. 
When do the birds begin to leave us? Do they all go at the 


same time? Why do they migrate?{~ Let the*children taf & 
what happens to the birds’ food in the fall — insects spip 
cocoons; flies hide in warm, dark places; frogs, worms and \ 
other insects hide in the ground; fish go to the deeper places 
in the lakes, rivers and seas; berries, nuts and seeds ang W1 
covered by leaves and later by snow. birds: 

How far south do the birds go? They go far enough# beaks 
south to get the kind of food they want to eat. Which fitted 
bird goes farthest south? Let us make a list of the food which 
we have seen birds eat, or of which we have heard they eat, ff ready 





and see if we can answer this question. a 
birds 
Seeds Ants shou 
Fruits Grasshoppers kind | 
Berries Beetlesj torigu 
Crumbs Bees the hi 
Grains Wasps of. bir 
Vegetables Flies up at 
Fish Spiders birds, 
Shrimp Moths birds 
Small crabs Butterflies Wh 
Live animals Caterpillars pairs 
Bats Mosquitoes their 
Mice Plant lice bird 1 
Rats Cankerworms bird? 
Small birds Lady bugs alway 
Flesh of dead animals Cabbage worms Wh 
Earthworms Insect eggs imme 
Grubs Eggs of birds kind « 
the c 


Let the children discover that the birds that can eat seeds § birds 
and winter berries do not need to go very far south. The 
birds that eat the insects hidden under the bark of trees need I 
not go as far south as those that eat other insects. Ona 
map or globe let the children find where they live, or if too 
small to do this themselves, show them. Follow the birds 2 
on their flight to the Southland — Florida, the West Indies, 
Mexico, South America. Even the babies will enjoy this 3 
work. Pictures of places along the route or of the birds’ 
final stopping places will make this imaginary trip most 4 
interesting. How the birds travel was discussed in the 
November plan. 5 

Touch upon the protection birds have on their journey: 


Fly high. 

Fly swiftly. Wh 

Fly at night. 

Coat of feathers to keep off the rain, cold, heat, and to fi 
protect them against scratches. mill se 

Protective colors. ust, 


Wh 





If you were a little bird, where would you like to spend 
the winter? 1 

Why do the birds come back from the sunny South where 
there is always food to eat? Birds love their old home. 
They like to return to the place of their birth where there 
is plenty of room to build nests and bring up the babe.§ 3 
Perhaps the snakes and fierce birds and animals make the 
South unsafe for nesting. 4 

Why are we glad that the birds return to us? We like 
their song, their cheerfulness, their form and color, theif 
flight and movements. We could not raise grain, fruit, 
nor vegetables if they did not come back to us, for the it- B)jider 
sects would eat them all. Let us look at the food list once Bhar 
more to see what it can tell us. What do you notice as you fh pai; 
read over this list? 


2 bo 








Great variety. ' 
Birds eat mostly the things of which we wish to be free. 
Some food is gotten above the ground; some uncer,the Who 
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ground; some in trees and bushes; some in the 
air; some in the water; some out of the mud; some 
during the day; some at night. 

- Birds guard the timber of the forest; the growing 
things above the surface and under the surface of 


a the soil; they rid the air of injurious insects and 

decaying flesh; they keep the water clean and 
pure. 

What have we to help us get our food? What have the 


birds? How do they get along without hands? Are all 
beaks alike? Each kind of bird has a beak especially 
fitted for getting its food. Give the class a few days in 
which to find out all it can about the beaks of birds. When 
ready to report, have drawings of the different kinds of 
beaks on the blackboard. Stuffed birds or pictures of 
birds should be used to illustrate the lesson. Children 
shouid be able to tell what kind of food a bird eats from the 
kind of a beak he has. Tell the pupils about the curious 
toigues of birds, not forgetting that of the woodpecker, 
the humming-bird and the nut-hatch. The feet and wings 
of birds in relation to the food getting should also be taken 
wy at this time. Having a little general knowledge of 
birds, the children are now ready to go out and study the 
birds of their neighborhood. 

What birds have come back? Did they come in flocks, 
girs or singly? What difference do you notice between 
their going away and their coming back dress? Which 
bird wears the brighter colors, the father or the mother 
bird? Why? Which sings the sweeter? Why? Do they 
always sing the same note? 

When the birds have chosen their mates, what do they 
immediately begin to do? If you were a little bird, what 
tind of a place would you choose to build your nest? Let 
the children discover the problems which confront the 
birds at nesting time: 


1 Selection of a suitable place where they can easily 
find food and water for drinking and bathing 
urposes. 
A place well hidden, or difficult to reach, safe from 
robber boys, cats, rats, snakes, big birds. 
3 The finding of proper materials with which to build 
the nest. 
4 Transporting these materials to the place of build- 
ing. 
Conhiiee the materials into a safe, comfortable 
and durable nest, safe from dangers from strong 
winds and rain. 


te 


on 


What tools have birds with which to build their nests? 
Who taught them how to build? Let the children examine 
id birds’ nests and compare them with one another. They 
rill see that every kind of bird makes a different kind of 
st, and that all birds do not build equally well. 

What can we do to help the birds at nesting time? 


1 Hang up where the birds can see them bits of cotton, 
wool, silk, string, down from plants, feathers, 
hairs, straws, moss, rootlets, strips of bark. 

Put out pans of mud for the robins and swallows. 

Put up bird-houses. Indians hung out gourds for 
birds to nest in. 

4 Keep away the cats and English sparrows. 


bo 
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Ask the children to find all the places in their district 
here birds are building nests. Keep a record of them. 
Older children will enjoy a map of the district on the black- 
bard, showing where nests are to be found. Encourage 
pair of birds to build on the school-grounds. Put up a 
little house with building materials near it. As often as 


Mssible.go with the children to nesting places near the 
hoo! and let them watch the birds at work. Who gathers 
Who shapes it? 


the materials? Who builds the nest? 
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When the nest is finished, what happens? (The eggs 
are laid in it one by one.) What birds’ eggs have you seen? 
Discuss size, color and number of birds’ eggs. 

Let the children see at least one nest with eggs in it. 
If there are a number of nests in the neighborhood which 
may be easily observed, divide the class into groups, giving 
each group a certain kind of nest to watch. Each group may 
choose a leader. Whenever there is any news, let the groups 
report. The best time to look at the birds’ nests is when 
the mother has gone for food. Tell the children to ap- 
proach the baby birds quietly so as not to frighten them. 
They will soon learn to be friends with the children. 

On the blackboard write the following questions which 
are to be answered from observation. -They are simple 
enough for the babies to read. Older children may be given 
hektograph copies of these questions to fill in whenever 
they have made any discoveries. A few or all of the ques- 
tions may be placed on the board at one time. 


How are the eggs kept warm and safe? 
What does the father bird do while the mother 
sits on the eggs? 
Does the father bird ever sit on the eggs? 
How long does the mother bird sit on them? 
How do the little birds look when first hatched? 
What becomes of the egg shells? 
How are the baby birds protected? 
How do the birds clean their nests? 
neat? 
Do the babies look like the old birds when they 
first begin to fly? 
How are the baby birds taught to: 
Fly. 
Eat. 
Find food. 
Bathe in water, sun or sand. 
Sing. 
Keep out of danger. 
11 How do the parent birds show their love for the 
babies? 


Are they 
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12 Do the birds live together as a family when the 
little ones have grown up? 

13 How is the bird you are watching helping man? 

14 Tell anything interesting about the birds you 
have been observing. 

15 Have you taught a bird to fly to you at your call, 
or to eat from your hand? 

16 Make a list of the birds you can tell at sight. 


What we can do for the birds: 

See that there are enough suitable places for them to 
drink and bathe. 

Feed the tiny baby birds if they are hurt or their 
parents are killed. Food may be all about them, 
but they don’t know enough to eat it themselves, 
Place the food in their mouths just as you_have 
seen the parents do. 


Insects 


The children are now ready to see how the insects 
they studied in fall wake up and resume their work. Most 
insects develop from eggs. Out of the eggs come larve 
(caterpillars, worms, maggots, grubs). This stage is given 
over to feeding and growth. When the larva is full grown 
it becomes a pupa and is inactive. Finally the pupa de- 
velops into the adult insect. Insects do not grow after 
they reach the adult stage. Little flies do not become 
big flies. Some insects never pass through the pupa stage. 
The young coming out of the egg resemble the adult. Di- 
vide the children into groups, giving each group a certain 
insect to study. Put the care of specimens in the hands 
of the groups. A list of things to find out may be given 
the children, who should be permitted to leave the room 
during school hours if necessary to study their insects. 
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FLIES AND MOSQUITOES 

Where did the fly you saw buzzing about come from? 
What was it doing all winter? What awakened it? What 
is it going todo now? Find out what you can about: 


The egg, grub, pupa, adult. 

A fly’s eating. 

A fly making its toilet. 

A fly’s remarkable feet. 

Multiplying of flies (twenty days from egg to egg). 
“Swat the fly.” 


Oo rR WN 


Place some wigglers in jars half full of water where 
the children may observe them at their leisure. If a pan of 
water is placed outdoors where mosquitoes are flying about, 
and it is kept uncovered for a few days, wigglers will nearly 
always be found in it. Cover the jars with mosquito net- 
ting to keep the adult from flying away. Wigglers live 
on bits of matter found in the stagnant water. If the 
children do not know where the wigglers come from, tell 
them they came from eggs laid in a boat-shaped mass on the 
water. Find out: 


1 ,How a wiggler breathes. 

2 What he eats. 

3 How he becomes a mosquito. 

4 Danger from mosquitoes. 

5 The different ways of getting rid of them. 
EARTHWORMS 


Who is the little plowman that has been way down in 
the earth away from the frost all ‘winter? Just now he is 
plowing the hard earth and loosening it to a greater depth 
than the farmer does with his plow. He cannot see nor 
hear, has neither hands nor feet, and works without any 
tools. He has no wagon nor basket, yet he brings to the 
surface great quantities of sub-soil. He helps the plants 
by loosening the earth so that their roots may reach down 
farther for food. 

Put some earthworms in a box of damp soil. Feed 
them bits of leaves and tiny scraps of meat. As they do 
not like the light, cover the box with a cloth. When ready 
to observe them, remove the cloth without jarring the box. 
Find out: 


1 How they move about. 

2 Insensibility to sound. (Clap the hands together.) 

3 Quickness with which they retreat when disturbed. 
(Jar the box.) 
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4 Force with which they cling to their burrows, 
Watch a robin search for worms and see how 
hard he must pull to get them out of their 
holes. Does a worm ever get away from the 
robin? Why do you suppose the earthworm 
burrows at night? 

5 Skill used in closing the mouth of its burrows. 

6 How the earthworm eats. The castings. 

i Why we see many earthworms after a rain. 

8 Eggs. These are found in loose earth between logs 
and stones. A number are placed in tough 
little cases, yellow or brown in color. There 
is enough food in each case for the babies to 
eat until they can find food for themselves. 

SPIDERS 

Find spiders’ nests and see what comes out of them. 

Spiders hatch early in the winter but do not craw] out of the 

egg sac until spring. When they come out they are fully 

formed spiders. Although hundreds of eggs were laid in 
each sack, only a few spiders come out, the strongest ones 
having eaten the weaker ones. Find out: 


1 How a spider spins a web. Encourage a spider to 
spin a web in the school-room window. 

How he gets his prey. 

How he saves himself when falling. 

How he crosses a brook or gap. 

His value to man. 
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ANTS AND APHIDS 
Review fall work. Find out: 
1 The life history of the ant — egg, larva (white 
worm), pupa (cocoon), adult. 

Food. 

Work. 

Intelligence. 

Use to man. 


ore C bo 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

The cocoons gathered in the fall may now be brought 
into the school-room for the children to watch. Green 
worms may be kept in a jar or box and their wonderful 
changes noticed. Feed the caterpillars with the same kind 
of leaves on which they were found. Give them fresh leaves 
every day and keep the jar or box clean. The children will 
not let anything of interest escape them. 


BEES AND WASPS 
If there are any bees in your neighborhood, find out with 
the children how the queen builds the nest in a tree or 
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on the ground. Some one with honey bees may be glad 
to have the children observe them and to answer their 
questions. An empty wasp nest always interests children. 
From it they may be led to watch the wasps at work and 
to study their life history. 


Pond Animals 
FRroG 
Go with the children to get frogs’ eggs. Observe the 
t numbers of them placed in a jelly-like mass, usually 
fastened to weeds or sticks. Place them in an aquarium 
or fish jar and watch them hatch. Find out: 


What happens to the yolk. 

How it breathes. 

What it eats. 

How it travels. 

Does it stay under water all the time? 
Which pair of legs come first? 

Where the second pair develop. 

What happens to the tail. 

10 The tadpole’s enemies. 


Take the baby frogs back to the pond. Who will be 
the first to see a frog:get a new coat? Watch the frogs 
travel on land and in water. Notice that while tadpoles 
eat vegetable food, frogs eat animal food. Try to see the 
frog’s wonderful tongue. Discuss how frogs breathe. 
Who are the frog’s enemies? What means of escape has 
he? Notice his protective coloration. How does the frog 
make‘ his croak? 


OWBWNIMHMUh wre 


Land Animals 


Discuss with the children how the bear wakes up from 
his long nap, lean and hungry; how the squirrels build 
their nests and take care of the babies; what the chipmunk 
dpes when he comes out of his nest in March; the little 


A Spring 


The words given here are not the originai ones. 


An old song current in the south of Ireland. 


—_——— 
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walking one 
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toad that begins to help man as soon as he leaves his hiding 
place; the sheep trying to get rid of his winter coat, and 
the chicken proud of her baby chicks. Lead the children 
to see how wonderfully God has planned -for all His crea- 
tures. He gives to those who need it a long period of rest, 
watching over them while they are unconscious. When 


spring comes, He wakes them all up. 


Stories 
The Birds of Killingworth. 
What the Robin Told — Little Flower Folks. 
Spring in the Apple-tree — All the Year Round (Spring). 
How the Robin Got His Red Beast — Nature Myths 
(Cooke) 
Origin of the Woodpecker — Nature M yths 
Nine in a Robin’s Nest — Sara Wilise. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin — Cat Tails and Other Tales 
The Green Worm — Cat Tails and Other Tales 
More About the Green Worm — Cat Tails land Other 
Tales 
Life of a Butterfly — Cat Tails and Other Tales. 
A Living Plow — Cat Tales and Other Tales. 
The Story of Tad and Polly — Cat Tales and Other Tales. 
Fish or Frogs — Cat Tails and Other Tales. 
The Frog’s Eggs — All the Year Round (Spring). 
The Nest of Many Colors — Child World. 
The Lark and the Farmer. 
The Frog Prince — Grimm. 
The Seven Ravens — Grimm. 
The Queen Bee — Grimm. 
The King of the Birds — Grimm. 
The Bird with No Name — Grimm. 
The Storks — Andersen. 
The Nightingale — Andersen. 
The Beetle Who Went on His Travels — Andersen. 
(Continued on page 26 1) 
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All the clouds were like white wool in the blue sky, 
The hawthorn buds opened on the hedges so high, 
The shy little flowers bloomed low at my feet, 

And filled the soft air with their perfume so sweet. 




















—_— 


The children were playing upon the meadow, 
Their fresh voices calling now high and now low, 
All things were so happy and busy and gay, 

My heart sang for joy on this bright spring day. 
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April Story Picture 
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The April Story Picture 
Rachel Weston 


The April poster is to be drawn on paper of a warm 
light gray, which will serve for the sky and the little pool. 
The rainbow is to be suggested in delicate tints, put on 
when the paper is wet. April is dressed in green and the 
bank is to be painted with the same color. The unrolling 
ferns and the Mayflower leaves are a little darker. The 
hair is light yellow and the flesh is tinted with light red. A 
hint of the flesh color is also used on Mayflowers. The birds 
are blue, with rusty breasts, for which burnt sienna is used. 

In order to successfully carry out this color scheme, be 
sure and start with the tinted paper and keep the color light 
in value. Should there be a blackboard of gray green in the 
school-room, it will be the most tempting surface for this 
design, put on with colored chalks. 
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Violets 


I just ate six violets, 

’Cause they tasted good; 

I hope they understood. 

I hope they know 

It was because I love them so. 


I’ve been wondering how 
The taste gets in; 
I’ve been wondering how 
The smell gets out. 
Mother says I’ve worn her out 
Asking why and what it’s all about; 
She said I’d understand sometime — 
I'll be told when I’m enough old. 
— Katherin Howard 


How to Teach the Retarded Child 


Francesca A. Henke 


Phonetic Chart and First Spelling Lessons 




















i 2 3 4 5 6 
(a) at ed ib on um 
b bat bed bib bon bum 
Cc cat con cum 
d dat ded dib don dum 
(e) 
f fat fed fib fon fum 
g gat ged gib gon gum 
h hat hed hib hon hum 
(i) 
} jat jed jib jon jum 
k kat ked kib kon kum 
| lat led lib lon lum 
m mat med mib mon mum 
n nat ned nib non num 
(0) | 
p pat ped pib pon pum 
q (u) 
r rat red rib ron rum 
S sat sed sib son sum 
t tat ted tib ton tum 
(u) 
Vv vat ved vib von vum 
Ww wax wex wix won wum 
Xx 
(y) 
Z zat zed zib zon zum 
th, th that thed thib thon thum 
7 8 9 10 ll 
a at ate th ar 
€ et ete th or 
i it ite ch er 
0 ot ote sh ir 
u ut ute wh ur 
qu 00 
12 ew Oi 
ee for nail { ou oy 
nes seat | ow 
Waa cliia tied f au all 
a ee coat | aw ino 
Wstnecens glue 
2 vowels — Ist one 
13 14 
small —y br 
—e small-er —ly bl 
—est small-est —ness dr 


—ful fl 


Wid oi 
niet 


p 


Some retarded pupils cannot grasp phonetics unless 
taught in a simple manner with constant repetition, hence 
these “tables.” 

We sing or recite the sounds in the first line: 


abcdefg: 
hijkimnop: 

q(u) rstuvw: 

xy zand1 23: 

O I’m happy as happy can be 
For I know my abc. 


Later we sing occasionally the names of the letters pre- 
paratory to spelling, but we confine ourselves strictly to 
phonetics and oral language, not touching the names of 
the letters in the alphabet nor attempting to read until 
pupils have learned these phonetic tables up and down 
from right to left, and left to right; and skipping. 

Just as perfection in the multiplication tables improve 
a child’s number work so these “tables of phonetics” give a 
child ease in reading and spelling. 

Recite tables in concert; individually, always reviewing 
old lesson until perfect and taking very little new every day. 

Emphasize b (right side); d (left side); p (down); these 
sounds trouble the retarded child. 

When these simple tables, 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, have been 
leatned thoroughly so that the child knows each letter, then 
he is ready for a phonetic book, or teacher may place list 
of words on blackboard daily if each pupil cannot have a 
copy. 

When pupils have studied and recited the lessons in 
Phonetics, which include any tables from 1 to 12 inclusive, 
they are ready for reading books, because we have had the 
daily “thinking” lesson, including asking and answering 
questions with our blackboard vocabulary. (Spelling is 
acquired easily by using phonetic tables for first lessons.) 


(a) First Readers for such pupils: 

1 Fuller’s Illustrated Primer. 

2 The first part of any first reader for young pupils, 
and the first part of excellent books now published for non- 
English speaking pupils for those from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. 

(b) A Number and Reading Book: 

“Braden Number Reader,” published by the Educa- 

tional Publishing Company, of Boston, Mass. 
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Correlating Paper Cutting 


Bessie Dixon 


What work is left for April? There is plenty of interest- 
ing material. The history of Paul Revere’s Ride is fas- 
cinating, even to second graders. The poster first shows 
Paul Revere waiting to see if there would be a second light 
in the church tower; then, his long ride; and finally, the 
Minute Men on their way to Concord. The moon, the 
lights and the water are of orange-colored paper, while the 
other cuttings are of black paper and the mounting is on 
the dark blue giving the effect of a night scene. Note the 
location of the moon in each of the three parts of the pic- 
ture story of the ride. 

In geography, we found Massachusetts on the map, 
looked at its queer outline, then cut the state freehand, 
locating at least the two places, Boston and Concord. The 
best of these were mounted. 

As Hans Christian Andersen’s birthday is in April, we 
learned about his life and about the fairy tales he wrote. 
We made a poster on the order of the Eugene Field 
poster of September. The three fairy tales chosen were: 
“The Ugly Duckling,” “The Constant Tin Soldier” and 
“Five Peas in a Pod.” 

In language, we learned to use correctly don’t and 











doesn’t; learn, teach and taught; write, wrote and have 
written; shall and will. These and the words cut in 
April were mounted. 

The spelling poster showed the words: land, sea, church, 
tower, lantern, horse, farmers, soldiers and guns. 

In number work, the parts of the two and three tables 
not yet known were worked out and shown in paper cut- 
ting. These tables were then mounted. 

The nature work called for a study of the pea, bean and 
corn. These were planted and one seed was taken up each 
day to note the changes which had taken place. The de- 
velopment of the bean or corn can be shown in poster form. 
The frog and toad were also studied and the story of “The 
First Frog” was read. This is found.in Florence Hol- 
brook’s “Book of Nature Myths.” 

The song for the month is suggested by the above study. 





Hob , hop, hop . top my foad-4, hob. 





Ideas Gained in Visiting 


Schools 
People Talking 


Evelyn L. Taintor 


Going into a third grade room I found sentences like 
the following upon the blackboard: 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Tom. 

“Oh, see the moon!” cried Mary. 

“T don’t want to go to bed!” whispered Johnny. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mabel. 

“Don’t make any noise,” whispered Will. 

“T see you now!” shouted Tom. 

“Mary, come here,” called Mother. 

“Are you teaching quotation marks?” I asked the 
teacher. 

“That is only incidental,” she answered. “The exer- 
cise is designed primarily as a drill in vocal expression and 
is a great help in the reading lessons.” ‘Then the children 
went through the following exercise for me. 

As many children as there were sentences on the board 
were called up by the teacher and each one given a number 
corresponding to one of the sentences. Then the teacher 
gave bits of imaginary stories and when she paused the 
child who had the number of that sentence was supposed 
to fit his speech into the story. 

Thus, for instance, in number 1: 

The teacher began to talk about Tom going to the circus. 
After a sentence or two, she said, “Then a clown came into 
the ring and began to do many funny tricks.”” Then the 
child who had that sentence saw his chance and came into 
the story with “Ha! ha!” laughed Tom. Sentence 5 
was a bit of a story about some boys playing Indian and 
going to surprise some people. 

Sentence 6 was about a little girl who stayed out after 
dark to play,and soon. As he gave his sentence each child 
was supposed to represent by his voice the kind of speaking 
called for by the verb used —as shouting, whispering, 
sighing, calling, etc. 

The children seemed to find it great fun and were very 
dramatic about it. With older children it could be made 
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valuable by letting the child tell his own story until he came 
toa point where his sentence would fit in. 

After the forms were pretty well mastered this third grade 
teacher said she often wrote two or three of the words on 
cards and passed them out to the children. A card bearing, 
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for instance, “Oh, dear,” sighed Mary, and “Oh, dear!” ex- 
claimed Mary, stamping her foot” — made the best possi- 
ble drill in opposite modes of expression. Shouted and whis- 
pered, laughed and cried, whimpered and giggled, were 
used in this way. 


The Plan Book 


Anna F. Coote 
Teacher in Jamaica Training School for Teachers, Jamaica, New York 


over-worked word, “efficiency,” is being served 

up three times a day in various styles to every 

poor little harassed over-worked schoolma’am the 
country Over. 

Lebor-saving devices are legion. Efficiency experts 
thrive. Everywhere the effort is being made to eliminate 
the waste of time and energy. And why not? With the 
short school day and the very heavy curriculum every 
moment saved by the elimination of useless detail work 
means just so much more energy for the actual teaching. 

One of the details of school management which consumes 
much time and energy is the keeping up of a daily plan 
book. Is a plan book necessary? Many principles require 
it and it seems desirable. In the absence of a teacher the 
substitute can do much more worth-while work if there 
is a plan of the day’s lessons on the desk. It is an aid to 
the teacher also. Planning the work on paper for a week 
ahead tends to better organization, closer correlation of 
subjects and more thorough preparation in the way of col- 
lecting material. 

However, the plan book need not be elaborate or extensive 
to be useful. References to note-books or text-books an- 
swer the purpose as well as the laborious copying of subject- 
matter. Many moments are wasted also in copying on 
each page of the book the date andthe subject. When there 
are two hundred school days in the year and eight or ten 
subjects every day this means a great deal of unprofitable 
labor. 

One labor-saving plan book is made as follows (Fig. 1): 


T= are the days when that poor little hackneyed 





Week I 


1 
{ 

Mowpay ! Sept. 25 
1 


Opening , 


‘Exercises { 





Arithmetic ! 


Spelling 1 

Reading 
Sewing 
Writing 


Physical 
Culture 


(Fold back after Monday) 


Sup 
Reading 


Study 














Fig. 3 


A large note book is used and two pages are allowed for a 
week. An inch margin is cut at both edges and the top, 
leaving the first and last pages for index. The top margin 
is divided into five sections and indexed according to the 
days of the week. The left-hand margin is indexed for five 
subjects and the ruling on the first page for each week corre- 
sponds with this margin. The right-hand margin is indexed 
for the remaining subjects and the ruling of the second page 
for each week corresponds with Fig. 2. 

_This book can be prepared carefully in less than two hours’ 
time and many moments are saved during the term. This 
type of book is most practical in the lower grades where 
all subjects are taught every day. 


five margins. 


For the classes in which a different program is used every 


day the following scheme is better (Fig..3). In this book, 
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Monday’s program is written on the margin of the first 
page. Inside the margin is the date. Tuesday’s program 
is written on the second page, and so on for the five days 
of the first week. The pages following are cut, leaving the 
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After the first week, the margin in use is left 
out and the other four margins are folded under. One 
page is allowed for each day. This type of book is very 
easily prepared and has proven to be a great time-saver. 





Their Gift 


Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out thy palms again, 

And say, “Though the sun 

Hath my vesture spun, 
He hath labored, alas, in vain, 

But for the shade 

That the cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the dew and the rain! 

— John Banister Tabb 
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Miscellaneous Problems for the Grocery Store 


Arranged by the Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Ind., Gail Calmerton, Supervisor 


1 Drill on Combinations 


Each child goes to the store and buys any two different 
articles. Each one should give aloud the combination 
used in making his purchases as: 

“T bought a box of candy for 9 cents and some salt for 
5 cents, making my bill 14 cents.” 

It is often necessary for the prices to be changed in order 
to bring different combinations into play. Sales and cut 
rate prices may effect this result. 


2 Simple Subtraction 


Each child is given a sum of money between 10 cents and 
20 cents. Each in turn purchases some article costing less 
than the amount he has (for a good buyer never spends all 
of his money). After making his purchase the child will 
say, for instance: 

“T had 18 cents. 
9 cents left. 


I spent 9 cents for a book, so I have 


3 Drill on One Especially Difficult Combina- 
tion, as, 17 = 9+ 8 
Teacher gives out 17 cents (toy money) to each child 
and tells them that each in turn may go to the grocery and 
buy any article costing 9 cents. In each case the child 
should give aloud the combination involved in making his 
purchase. 
4 Drill in Multiplication, Addition and Bill 
Making 
Assign about six children to write orders on the black- 
board: 


MopDEL 
3 boxes cakes at .10 30 
2 cans Cleanser at .09 18 
3 cakes soap at .05 15 
3 boxes Kellogg’s cornflakes at .12 36 


Children at seats copy these orders and find the total of 
the bill by adding up the costs. Often it is well to have a 
lesson in which each child makes out several orders on 
paper without any blackboard work. 


5 Development of Thirds 


The teacher has twelve boxes of Kellogg’s cornflakes 
placed on the counter or table. (These boxes are large and 
can be readily seen from any place in the room.) She asks 
some child to put these boxes in three stacks with the same 
number of boxes in each stack. Any other fractional parts 
may be developed in a like manner. 


6 Drill on Fractional Parts, as, 14 


“We have four boxes of candy here for 16 cents. What 
will one box cost? What part of the boxes did you buy?” 
Answer — YY. 


7 Double Drill 


Double drill can be effected whenever articles are pur- 
chased at the store by having the pupils say the combina- 
tions involved when making the purchase and when re- 
turning their goods at the close of the lesson. For instance: 

“T am returning 6 boxes of matches at 5 cents a box. 
They cost me 30 cents.” 


8 Mental Addition 


At the close of a lesson when the children have the gro- 
ceries they have purchased on their desks, the teacher says: 

“Let’s see how many boxes of Molasses Kisses were sold 
to-day. Class count thém up as I tell the number each 
one bought. Clara has 4; William 2; Mary 5; Helen 7, 
etc. 


9 Using the Grocery Store in Connection with 
Language 
Teaching the use of commas and of “and.” The pupil 
tells what he sees on the top shelf as: 


“T see boxes of starch, baking powder, bluing and 
matches.” “I want to buy some flour, bread, rubber heel 
and cookies.” 





10 Composition Work 

Writing advertisements for some article on sale in the 
grocery; writing to the dealers and asking for better prices, 
are subjects for compositions. 


11 Geography Lesson 


Cocoa furnishes an excellent topic for a geography le. 
son. Children are given such problems to solve as: 


What is cocoa made from? 

Where are these seeds grown? 

How are they made into this powdered cocoa: 
Out of what is the cheaper grade of cocoa made? 


12 Drawing Lesson 
Making a design for an advertisement; also lettering 
the words. 


13 Cleanliness and Responsibilty 


Make the children feel that the grocery store is theirs; 
that they are responsible for its condition at all times, 
Impress on them that no one likes to trade at a dirty store. 
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Puzzles in Squares 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


1 This is useful to give to the children who finish the 
prescribed work at their seats before the slower ones have 
completed theirs. 

A 3-inch square is drawn on a paper, and divided into 
nine squares. 

The three numbers are marked in the three squares, as i 
illustration No. LI. 

The child takes the numbers from 1 to 9 inclusive, and 
arranges them in the squares so that when added together 
vertically, horizontally and diagonally, the total will be 
15. No number can be used more than once. 

If the children need more squares in the solving, the) 
easily draw them for themselves from the given one. 

The answer, or the correct arrangement, is seen in illus 
tration No. II. 
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2 Have drawn or hektographed on papers illustra- 
tion No. I. 

Give one paper to each two of the children, and they solve 
it together. 

The first child places a small circle in any square. The 
second child places a small cross in amy square, then the 
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first follows with a circle, perhaps as in illustration No. I. 
Then so on, alternately, until each square has either a 
circle or a cross in it. 

The object is to see who can first place the marks in a 
complete row, either vertically, horizontally, or diagonally. 
In doing this some skill is required to keep the other child 
from winning by filling the squares to block his line. 

The first to have a complete line, one way of which is 
shown in illustration No. II, wins the game. 

The winner places his initial or his mark in his score 
room above the square, and marks there the number of 
times he wins. The central score room is marked D for 
dunce, because there are placed the marks of the “dunce,” 
that is, when neither child wins a row. 

The one succeeding a number of times, scoring ten times 
first, for instance, is declared the final winner. 

These puzzle squares may be drawn and played on the 
blackboard during rainy noons in rural schools after lunch. 
The figures and marks in the squares are more easily erased, 
and the others not playing enjoy watching the contestants. 


The Use of Number Blocks 


Elizabeth DeLong Christophel 


ception of number. 
It is wonderful with what ease first grade chil- 
dren can tell number combinations and separations 
as well as how many 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, etc., in 12, 6, 10, etc., after 
actually perceiving number relations; and to the larger 
children, “‘tables” really mean something. 

Five-minute lessons with the play spirit will do wonders. 
Finding puzzles in number is just as good a game as any 
puzzle cards. 

For beginners have informal work first until they get the 
vocabulary of numbers. A good counting game is: Have 
me row leave room while something is being hidden, upon 
rturning they must find hidden object before other chil- 
dren count 20 by 1’s, 30 by 3’s, or 50 by 5’s, etc. Teacher 
vill have to lead the first few times. 

Lesson I 

Use any good number blocks — those graduated from 
| to 12 are best. 

Teacher’s turn (holding up blocks) 

These two blocks are the same size — these two blocks 
awe equal — this block is just as large as this one. 
Children’s turn 

Children find blocks that are equal and tell as many 
diferent ways as possible. (Spirit of competition.) Hav- 
ing many children give the variows expressions is enough 
for the first lesson. 

Lesson II 


[= most important factor in arithmetic is the per- 


Teacher (showing) 

This block is larger than this one. 

These two blocks are not the same size. 

These two blocks are not equal. 

This block is not as large as this one. 

I would have to put more on this block to make it as 
lrge as this one. 

This block is smaller than this one. 
_T would have to take some away or off of this one to make 
itthe same size as this one. 

This lesson develops larger and smaller; and putting 
® and taking off, or addition and subtraction. 


Lesson III 

Teacher (showing) 
If this block weighs 4 ounces this one will weigh more 
than 4 ounces. (Get them to tell — Because it is larger.) 
If this box holds 10 sticks of candy, this box would hold 
kss than 10 sticks. (Because it is smaller). Let them tell. 
If this stick is 5 inches long this one would be 5 inches 
lng, too. (Because they are equal.) 


Then let children find and give concrete ideas or ex- 


amples. 
Lesson IV 


Arrange blocks according to size from 1 to 12. 

Begin by numbering or naming blocks, as it helps to keep 
their relative values in mind. 

Teacher Now let us see if thisis 4. (Lay 4 units or 1’s 
beside the 4 and let them see it is really 4 1’s.) 

Lay 7 units or 1’s beside 7 and see if it equals 7. 

Build up all the larger ones this way. 

Why do we calt this 10? (Because it is 10 1’s.) 

Why do we call this 4? (Because it is 4 1’s.) 

Why do we call this 12? etc. 

This will help them greatly in the tables. 

They will go easily from this to Lesson V. 


Lesson V 

How many 1’s are there in 12? (There are 12 1’s in 12.) 

How many 1’s in 7? (There are 7 1’s in 7.) 

How many 1’s in 9? etc. 

Keep the spirit of finding puzzles uppermost and they 
all strive to be first. 

In this lesson you have laid the foundation for multipli- 
cation and division. 

Another lesson can be devoted to: 

How many 2’s in 4, in 12? etc. 

Successive lessons given in 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, etc., as high as you 


wish to go. 
Lesson VI 


Adding comes next. 

Arrange blocks side by side from 1 to 12. 
‘ Place 1 above the 2 and they will readily see it equals 3. 
Now is the psychological time to write those numbers. 

Turn to the board and say, “We will write that. What 
shall I put down?” 

Write as they tell you, 2 + 1 = 3. 

Do not dwell on these written numbers now, but write 
éeach new combination as discovered. 

Proceed to add or put 1 above each of the next larger 
blocks and they will see it equals some other block in the 


oup. 
coer Lesson VII 

Have child show how much 6 + 1 are by putting blocks 
together: 7+ 1,8+ 1,2 +1, etc. — 

This lesson is for actually performing the operation. 


Fottowinc Lessons: + 2, + 3, + 5, etc.; 2’s in, 3’s 
in, 6’s in, etc.; 2 X 2or 2 2’s,4 3’s,3 4’s, etc.; — 2,— 4, 
—3, —6, etc. — will be easy if idea of discovering puzzles 
is held uppermost and play spirit predominates. 
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A WA? CR a We a 
A May Day Sand-table 


Ethel M. Hall 


HE celebration of “May Day” is probably de- one erected in London was one hundred feet in height and 
scended to us from the old Roman Floralia, a was on the spot where the church in the Strand now stands. 
festival of great gayety in honor of Flora, the The May Dolls, which were once common throughout 
Roman Goddess of Spring-time and flowers. England, are still paraded on May Day in Devonshire and 

After 173 B. c., it was celebrated annually and extended may even be found in Cornwall and parts of Wales. The 
from April twenty-eight to May third, for on the date of May doll is remotely a survival from the images of Flora. 
April twenty-eight the temple of Flora was founded. In England the May Day games gradually fell out of 
Perhaps it has not been more generally celebrated in fashion and now they survive only in rural localities. 
modern times than in England, English poetry abounding Did the May Dolls suggest the Queen of May, who, 
with reference to it. sometimes with a consort, the King, presided over the May- 
There have been several May Days noted in history, pole festivities until comparatively recent period, not only 
probably the most famous being in the time of King Henry in England, but also in certain portions of New York and 
VIII. The King and Catherine of Aragon, his queen, «New England? The suggestion is plausible. With such 
one beautiful May morning, when the hedgerows were a historic setting the children were told to dress their small 
in bloom with hawthorn, went out into the high ground dolls in dainty frocks and bring them to school. One 
of Kent to gather May. child was asked to dress the May Queen, another to 
On Shorter’s Hill they met the heads of the Corporation furnish the May-pole, others doll chairs, boats, flowers, etc. 
of London. The captain invited the King and Queen to The sixth grade girls were studying about King Henry and 
see the manner in which he and his men lived. The King they offered to dress the King and Queen. From my own 
gave his gracious consent and followed the merry men toa_ collection of dolls were exhibited the English, French, 
glade under the hill, adorned with Mayflowers and cover- German, Swedish and American ladies. The May-pole 
ing two thrones. Here they were served in the ancient was fastened securely in the middle of a large teacher's 
manner, with venison and wine, and entertained with table, around this danced the small fairies holding pink and 
archery and May games. white streamers, which were fastened to the top of the 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there was a dis- pole by a thumb tack. At the other end of the table 
tinct set of sports known as the May games. It was cus- a large mirror was placed, the edges being covered with 
tomary for citizens of all estates to go out into the woods green crépe paper. On this was anchored one of the large 
after midnight preceding the May Day to cut down the sea vessels. 
May-pole, adorn it with branches and flowers and bring it The May queen was seated on a temporary throne, 
into the city, where they danced around it and performed covered with pink and white blossoms made of tissue paper. 
other pastimes all day long. Toward evening they had The queen wore a wreath of silk blossoms, loaned us by 3 
their stage plays and bonfires in the street. The plays patron. 
were usually founded on the Robin Hood ballads, which Upon very stately thrones sat the King and Queen i 
were very popular. In the villages the May-pole was often their robes of state. Scattered about the table stood the 
set up for the occasion on May Day Eve, but in London dolls of the nations, viewing the May-pole dance. 
and elsewhere there were May-poles permanently standing A large number of small sprays of real plum blossoms 
in the streets. The May-pole was usually made of birch added to the picturesqueness of the whole. This minatutt 
and oft-times adorned with ribbons and flowers. In Eng- May festival, together with the poetic selections, stories 
land, the May-pole was quite general. It is said the last and songs carefully selected, as to the customs of the time 
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should impress upon the child mind not only an idea of 
the traditions of Old England, but should help to form 
a connecting link between the past and present, that will 
brighten the pages of history. 


May-pole Song and Dance 
L. Rountree Smith 


Have a strong May-pole erected in the school yard. At- 
tach to the top of the pole ribbons of pretty colors, as pink, 
blue, white, green, lavender and yellow. 

If children wear dresses of corresponding colors the effect 
is very pretty. Boys wear colored hats and sashes. 

Any number of children may drill round the May-pole, 
boys and girls both. For practice very common strips of 
white cloth can be used as streamers, and the pretty ribbons, 
or strips of colored cloth, be used only for special days. 

The children all stand round the May-pole. They are 
in a circle after receiving, each, a streamer. 

They bow two and two, to the right and left. All march 
round the pole, marching, right, turn at a given signal 
(a whistle blown by the teacher) and march left. 

The boys then form a circle and the girls form a circle 
inside marching right and left, while the boys stand still. 
The girls come back to their places in the outer circle and 
the boys form a circle inside, marching right and left. 
The boys return to the outer circle and march round the 
girls one at a time, and back to places. 

They may all form a circle again and march round to the 
right until the May Pole is wound. 

A number of pretty fancy steps may be used if the chil- 
dren dance, and very small children may skip instead of 
march. 

The children may sing toward the close of the march: 


May-pole Song 
(Tune — “Lightly Row’) 


Lightly dance, lightly dance, 

Now retreat and now advance, 

Lightly dance, lightly dance, 
Singing all the way. 

Swing the streamers to and fro, 

Round and round the May-pole go, 
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Lightly dance, tightly dance, 
On a bright May Day. 


Skip away, skip away, 
On a pleasant holiday, 
Skip away, skip away, 

O’er the grass so green. 
Hear the merry children shout, 
We go winding in and out, 

In our play, dance away, 

Crown the Queen of May. 





An Easter Egg Hunt 
A. E. A. 


(For fourteen children, hunting real Easter eggs, if desired. While 
one is reciting, the others search for eggs. On line beginning, “Only 
in such lands,” they all form line, showing eggs which they have found.) 


All 
Do you know, the Easter Rabbit, 
Soon will start, true to his habit, 
Off to gather Easter Eggs — 
Take a trip with him, he begs. 


First 
In his airship, like a lily, 
You will pass the mountains chilly; 
Second 
Float along through rainbow spaces; 
Take the jolliest wild-goose chases 
Into “Never Never”’ places; 
Third 
Find the castles built in air — 
Have a care — yours may be there! 
Fourth 
You will see such wondrous things — 
Fairies making fairy-rings, 
Magic-lamps and wishing-springs; 
Fifth 
Maybe, you will catch a star 
Peeping o’er a sunset bar; 
Sixth 
Or, watch sun-dogs out at play 
Up and down the milky way; 
Seventh 
Or, by some unusual chance, 
In a radiant minute’s glance, 
See the sun rehearse the dance 
That, in his most brilliant ray, 
He will give on Easter Day. 
All 
For to find such precious cargo, 
You must doubtless very far go. 
Eighth 
Only in such lands as these, 
Easter eggs, in twos and threes, 
Grow, like fruit, upon the trees. 
Ninth 
Made of rainbow-bits they are 
Touched with gleams from some bright star. 
Tenth 
Or, of frost and snowflakes spun, 
Glinted o’er with flecks of sun; 
Eleventh 
Painted with the lovely hues 
That the April fairies use — 
Twelfth 
Green, like ferns that half unfurl, 
Thirteenth 
Pink like buds that half uncurl, 
Fourteenth 
Shadow-purple, blue and pearl — 
One for every boy and girl. 
All 


O, let’s go — it takes no money, 
And the way’s so fair and sunny! 
“ All aboard!” cries Easter Bunny. 
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FOR TEACHERS 
April comes, bringing the bluebird sky! — B. F. Taylor 


Faith 


Out of the old brown earth the new green things will spring, 
On the leafless branch of an apple-tree I hear a robin sing. 


Robin and I take, each in his way, the lesson Faith strives 
to impart; 

He sees the blooms on the apple-tree, I feel joy wake in my 
heart. — Althea A. Ogden in Unity 


Treasured 


There are so many things to make me glad; 
Remembered music, snow, and daffodils; 

A one-time meeting with a barefoot lad, 

With two limp, hanging fish (such joy he had), 
And once-trod foot-trails high among wild hills. 


There are so many things to make me good: 
Easters and Junes, and firelight reveries; 

And August shadows in a fragrant wood; 
And swimming in cool waters; O, and trees 

That spoke to me as only comrades could! 


There are so many things — each laughing day 
More sweet with little gladnesses has been; 
A friend’s hand touching mine; a word to say; 
A laugh to hear; a flower along the way; 
And — memory to keep my treasures in! 
— Mary C. Davies in Epworth Herald 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Chorus Recitation 


So long as the rivers flow, 
So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies, 
And shelter the earth below. 
Hurrah for the beautiful trees! 
Hurrah for the forest grand! 
The pride of His centuries, 
The Garden of God’s own hand. — Sel. 


Song 


My native Country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 

The name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above! 


April’s Garden 


Sweet little April’s empty plot 
Is swept by wind and showers; 
But look — they leave a gardenful 
Of Easter Flowers! — A. E. A. 


April 
Your name brims o’er with sunshine, till 
It shines just like a daffodil, 

April; 

Such music from it seems to spill, 
It sounds just like the laughing trill 
Of some adventurous little rill, 
April. — A. E. A. 
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April Verses to Learn 


Alice E. Allen 
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Acrostic 


(For six children, boys and girls, two and two, with alternating tears 
and smiles.) 
A for Arthur; 
P for Prissy; 
R for Robert; 
I for Issie; 
L for Leonard and for Lou — 


All 





Smiling, scowling, two and two, 
Crying, laughing, as we do, 
We can make the A fril-est weather — 


Shall we make a day for you? — A. E. A. First 


An Early Start 


The winter’s the night; 
The spring is the morning, 
With wonderful light 
The dark earth adorning. 
Soon, now, it will break 
With hours pink and pearly, 
Do let’s be awake 
And abroad, very early! — A. E. A. 


Seconc 


Third 





A Song of Morning 


Sing a song of morning — 
Earth is like a cup 

Which the sun with glory 
Keeps a-brimming up; 

Skies like eyes, all laughing 
Through cloud-veil gay — 

Sing a song of morning — 
Morning of the day. 


Fourt! 


Fifth 


Sing a song of morning — 
Earth all made of buds, 
Skies of rainbow color, 
Rain in silver floods; , 
Hours like flowers blooming; 
Splendid noontide near — 
Sing a song of morning — 
Morning of the year! — A. E. A. 


The Touch of Easter 
(For one or three children) 
The earth is like a big cocoon, 
All faded, brown, and dry, 


But wait till Easter does its part, 
She’ll be a butterfly. 








The earth is like an empty nest, 
Too desolate for words, 

But wait till Easter does its part, 
She’ll be brimful of birds. 


The earth is like a flower-bulb, 
Wrapped all in slumber stilly, 
But wait till Easter does its part, 

She’ll blossom like a lilly. 


All 
Dear earth, so still and bare and brown, 
You do not mind delay, 
Your hands may still be empty, but 
Your heart is full of May!— A. E. A. 
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A Looking-Glass Girl 


I saw a little girl to-day, 
When I was in a store, 
She came straight toward me. “Where,” I 
thought, 
“Have I seen her before?” 


“She’d look much better, seems to me, 
All in that pretty gown, 
And Easter Bonnet, if she wore 
A smile — not such a frown!” 


What do you think? We almost met, 
I gave a little cry — 

A looking-glass was hanging there — 
That little girl was I!1— A. E. A. 


The Spring of the Year 
(For five children) 


The hillside-stream is a raging flood, 
The little wild cherry-tree’s all in bud; 


The alder, down in her quiet nook, 
Has made a mirror out of the brook. 


She powders her curls and wonders why 
Those in the brook don’t look quite dry. 


The sky is a garden, where the great sun 
Plants cloud-posies, and, one after one, 


They wait for his coming into the west 
To bloom in the colors he loves the best. 


And down on the earth, the flowers choose 
The very hues the sky-flowers use. 


The earth is so glad, it must sing or fly — 
And gladdest of all glad things am I. 


For the sweet things all come back with a rush, 
The day grows longer and brighter — and hush — 


Out of the twilight, chilly but clear, 
There’s a song, there’s a song — 


O, Robin is here! — A. E. A. 


The First Flowers 
A sunbeam stopped a little flake 
Of April snow, a kiss to take; 
Just in that place a flower came, 
As white as snow, as warm as flame — 
Arbutus is her pretty name! — A. E. A. 


The Beginning 
(For three little tree-planters) 


I’m a Root with moss entwined; 
Underneath the ground I'll find 
Food just suited to my kind. 


I’m a Trunk. Full well I know 
I must upward grow and grow, 
Branches, twigs, and leaves to show. 


I’m a Branch — the very first 
From the tiny trunk to burst — 
Here’s a bud that must be nursed. 


Root and trunk and branch, so wee, 
Planted, cared for — you will see 
Some day, we will make a tree — 
Then how glad the earth will be! 
—A. E. A. 
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A Rainbow Flower 


A sunbeam’s flash, 

A raindrop’s splash, 

A rainbow high 

Against the sky — 

Far down below, 

The meadows show, 

The purple plumes 

Of Iris-blooms! — A. E. A. 


The Scene 


Soon the catkin’s velvet tassels will be blowing, 
Soon the brimming brooks will call and shout, 

And the green grass will be growing, growing, 
And the crocus buds will all look out. 


Soon the eager birds will come with trill and whistle, 
Little wings a-whirring through the air, 

Fetching wisp of hay or down of thistle, 
Such as last year’s harvest had to spare. 


Soon anemones will show their startled faces, 
Violets will be pushing toward the light, 
Soon the leaves will steal into their places, 
And the fairy frost will take its flight. 
— Mary Newmarch Prescott 


What I Hear in April 


Would you like to know what I hear, dear heart, 
When the snow is melted away, 

And I lay my ear to the soft warm ground, 
On a sunny April day? 


I hear the rootlets running along, 
Bringing little garments rare, 

To clothe the flowers that have hurried up 
To breathe the sweet spring air. 


One carries a hood for the Violet dear, 
Lest the air should give her chills; 
And one a hat for the Dandelion 
All trimmed with golden quills. 


Another brings a bunch of caps 
Of pink and blue and white, 

And under each little hyacinth chin 
They’re fastened snug and tight. 


And I hear a rustle like dainty silks, 
As the tiny waists are made 

That over the forms of the Tulips fair 
And the Crocus are tenderly laid. 


And then I hear them scamper away 
To the hills where the brooklets run, 
And, filling their buckets, they hasten back 
With a drink for every one. 
— Ellen Knight Bradford 


Our Cherry Tree 


We watched it from the window — 
My little girl and I— 

A-frolic with the wind, or when 
It crooned a lullaby. 


We loved it hung with cherries, 
So fragrant, sweet, and red; 

We loved it in the rosy spring, 
A mass of bloom o’erhead. 


It was a happy blunder, 
When she could talk, that she 
Should call it in her baby way, 
“Our little Cheery Tree!” — A. E. A. 
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Easter 


Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The Easter Lily 


A lily bulb deep in the soil asleep, 
All the long, cold winter through, 

Bloomed white at last when the snow had passed, 
And the Easter skies were blue. 


Then a child who had planted the bulb in play, 
In the garden’s shadowy scenes, 

Was glad, and it asked on Easter day: 
“Tell me what Easter means?” 


“The bulb, which so long in the faithful earth 
You fancied was chill and dead, 
Has bloomed to a purer, second birth — 
That is Easter,”’ the mother said. 





When telling the children the story of the first Easter- 
time, especially if we emphasize the Resurrection, it adds 
much to their interest if records are kept of all the signs of 
“new life” which they have seen. Some of these are the 
stretches of green grass, the opening tree buds, the return- 
ing birds, and the first flowers. 

Each room should have an Easter lily so that the chil- 
dren may watch the growing and unfolding of the buds. 
After the last day exercises before the Easter vacation, the 
lilies may be sent to a children’s ward of some hospital, or 
to some sick or crippled child or aged person. Or if the 
bulbs are carefully put away, and kept until the next year, 
the children may plant them and then care for their own 
lilies at Easter-time. In that way they watch the miracle 
of unfolding life from the bulbs which looked apparently 
dead, but from which, when placed in proper conditions, 
grow the beautiful green leaves and white lilies. 

Tulip and hyacinth bulbs may be planted if lily bulbs 
are not available. The children will watch with great 
interest the development of these plants. 

While all this is in progress the children like to play the 
following games: 


The Flower Game 


Choose eight or more children to represent the sleeping 
flowers. These go to sleep, by crouching down and drop- 
ping their heads forward, in a flower-bed at the front of the 
room, or they may be scattered about in different parts of 
the room or playground. 

The other children repeat or sing the following words, 
using the tune of “My Old Kentucky Home,” repeating 
last part for last two lines: 


To the great brown house where the flowers dwell, 
Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap! 

And whispered, “Violet, Snowdrop, Rose, 

Your pretty eyes ou must now unclose 

From your long, long wintry nap!” 

Said the rain with its tap, tap, tap. 


At the words “unclose”’ the flower children sit up straigi 
and raise their heads. The other children raise their hang 
and then, lowering them, they gently tap on their deg 
at the words, “with its tap, tap, tap.” Then they continy 
to sing: 

From the doors they peeped with a timid grace, 
Just to answer this tap, tap, tap! 

Miss Snowdrop courtesied a sweet “ Good-day,” 
Then all came nodding their heads so gay, 


And they said, “We’ve had our nap! 
Thank you, rain, for your tap, tap, tap.” 





All the flowers bow their heads at the words, “ noddj 
their heads so gay” and they also sing the last line and 
half of the second stanza of the song. 


Flower Sprinkling Game 


Sometimes flower-beds need to be sprinkled when the, 
has not been very much rain. So after the sun has sho 
for awhile — the other children raising arms and meetip 
their hands above their heads to represent the round sun 
one child is chosen to sprinkle the water on the flowex 
This child uses a small watering-can and walks around th 
garden sprinkling the flowers with the imaginary wate 
while the children sing to the tune of the chorus of “ Bright 
the Corner”’: 


Now the gardcn beds are blooming, 
Water-pot in hand we’re coming, 
All the thirsty plants to sprinkle, 
All the buds begin to twinkle. 


Scatter now their perfume rare, 

They open their petals one by one, 

They roll up their cups to the glowing sun, 
Kindly rewarding our tender care. 












Repeat this several times or until all the flowers have be 
sprinkled. 

If a watering-can is not available, one arm of a child my 
be curved to form a handle, and the other arm extended 
to form the spout, while a second child leads the first on 
around among the flowers, and the others sing the song. 

At another time all the children may form flowers wit 
their hands cupped and slightly raised, while a child pass: 
around and sprinkles these flowers. The same song mi 
be used or it may be played in silence as a pantomime. _ 


Picking and Naming Flowers 


Call different children to come into the garden and pic 
one flower. After telling its name, color, and any othé 
facts about it that he knows, the child takes the flower awa 
out of the garden. 

After all the flowers have been gathered the flow 
children may be grouped, and the large bouquet thus forme 
may be presented to an imaginary friend, or to the teache 


The Fairy’s Awakening Game 


Does anything give more delight to a child than to “pli 
fairy’’? 

While the flowers are sleeping, as in the first game, choo 
one child to represent a spring fairy. She may wear a 
gauzy scarf, or even a piece of white cheese-cloth drape 
from her shoulders, so that she can hold the ends in hé 
hands and wave them like wings as she flits around. 
carries a wand—a stick or even a pencil with pap 
streamers attached to it. This she waves over the sleepil 
flowers as she says: 


Winter’s storms have passed away now, 
Springtime bright is here; 

All the children wait to greet you, 
Waken, flowers dear. 


Then as the fairy passes her wand over the flowers, # 
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spreading her white wings, she flits around among them 

















when she repeats or sings: 


Little white snowdrop, I pray you arise, 
Bright yellow crocus, come, open your eyes; 
Sweet little violets hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and gold. 
Daffodils, daffodils, say, do you hear? 
Summer is coming and springtime is here. 

The spring fairy touches each flower gently with her 
wand and at her touch the flowers awaken. The game 
may end there, or it may proceed as in “The Flower Game” 
and “Flower Sprinkling Game.” 

If this game is used as an Easter exercise for the last day 
program, the fairy may repeat the following words as she 
flits around the flower garden and waves her wand over 
the flowers, or she may stand with her wings spread and 
her wand stretched out and waving slowly over them while 
all the other children repeat these words: 

Wake up, little flowers, why sleep you so long? 
Don’t you know the bright spring-time is here? 

The snows of the winter are melted and gone, 
And its time your sweet faces appear. 


Wake up! for I know you are only asleep, 
And a long, quiet rest you have had; 

Throw off your warm covers, and just take a peep 
At the sunshine so merry and glad. 


Wake up! this is Easter, and you must arise; 
There’s work for the living to do. 

Come, lift your bright faces to God’s azure skies — 
Wake, flowers! we are waiting for you. 

During the morning talk and story periods just preceding 
Easter, of course the children are told the story of that 
first Easter and all that it has meant to all people. Tell 
them also about the customs of people of different lands 
in celebrating the day. Stated briefly, some of these are 
the collecting and giving of Easter eggs, the ringing of bells, 
and singing of carols, the giving of jewels in eggs as gifts, 
the egg rolling, egg hunting, etc. 

With the older children these customs of different na- 
tions form interesting subjects for language and composi- 
tion periods. 

Easter eggs have been used so much in many of these 
celebrations that from these customs the following games 
have been arranged and successfully used: 


The Egg Hunt 


Because of the scarcity and high cost of eggs the children 
had asked their mothers for a number of weeks before 
Easter to blow the eggs which they used in cooking, and 
to save the shells for us. A tiny hole is made in each end 
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and if blown quickly, but steadily, the shell will be easily 
cleared, then rinsed and dried. 


A Cut-out Easter Card 


241 


The children colored these shells with water colors and 
one egg only was made golden with gilding. On some of 
the shells were pasted little colored paper flowers or tiny 
pictures of chickens. All this has to be carefully done, as 
the shells are very brittle and crumble very easily. 

These eggs are hidden in every available nook and corner 
the last afternoon of school before Easter-time, or there 
may be several egg hunts during the weeks just preceding 
Easter. 

A sufficient number of grape baskets have been saved 
from the previous fall especially for this occasion so that 
each child is provided with one. 

At a given signal they start on their egg hunt. In a 
small school or rural district this is very enjoyable if held 
out-of-doors. But anywhere it provides much fun for 
the children, and when the one golden egg is found, a great 
shout arises, for this is the great prize of the hunt. 

A special prize may be given to the child finding the 
golden egg, or he may choose another game or be shown 
some special little favor. A small prize may also be given 
to the child gathering the largest number of unbroken eggs. 

Loops of worsted or ribbon are run through the unbroken 
shells and these are carried home as souvenirs or as little 
Easter gifts for mothers or friends. There will probably 
be a sufficient number of unbroken shells for each child 
to have at least one, but it is well to reserve a few before the 
hunt so that no child may be without one. 

For these following games it is better to have real Easter 
eggs, if possible, as they do not break so easily, and the 
number required is not so great: 


Egg Rolling 


It is preferable that this be played out-of-doors on the 
walks or on some grass plot, if possible. Two children are 
placed opposite each other, and each rolls his egg toward 
the other. If the eggs do not hit and break, the children 
try again, and so on until the eggs hit and one or both are 
broken. The child whose egg is not broken tries again with 
another child. , 

If this is played in the school-room the children either 
sit in a circle and roll the eggs from their places across the 
circle, or they may be placed in two opposite rows and a 
number of children roll eggs at the same time. 

An egg rolling for very small children is played by all the 
children around the circle having chances in turn to roll 
the eggs. Each child tries to roll his so that it will stop 

(Continued on page 255) 
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For the Story Hour 


Three Russian Nursery Rhymes 
A. E. A. 


Tommy-cat with whiskers 
Wanders in the garden, 
Looking for a bird; 
Billy-Goat with funny horns 
Walks along behind him, 
Thinks him quite absurd; 
In his gray beard laughing, 
What think you he saw? 
Tommy washing face and ears 


With his little paw. 


Little cock, little cock, 
Little golden-comb, 
’Tisn’t sunrise by the clock 
Inside Johnny’s home. 
Why arise so early? 
Why so loudly crow? 
Johnny may be surly 
Wakened now, you know. 


Little cock, little cock, 
Nap awhile, say I, 

’Tis not day — hush, Johnny mine, 
Wake not thouandcry; 

By and by the sun will shine — 
Hush thee — hush-a-by! 


A little bird is winging, 

A little bird is springing, 

A little bird is singing — 
O, I love him so! 

A little bird was winging, 

A little bird was springing, 

A little bird was singing — 
But where did he go? 


Where art thou, little singer, 
North, south, east, or west? 

In some fairer country, 
Buildest thou thy nest 

Singest thou, so far away, 
The song I love the best. 





When Fritz was a Puppy 
Alice E. Allen 


THE BICYCLE GIRL 


Aunt Minty and her adopted children, Effie and Johnny, live at 
Clover Patch. They find a puppy with a collar marked Fritz. Miss 
Anne, the teacher, who has no home, comes to stay for awhile at Clover 
Patch. Fritz turns out to be a runaway dog, who goes and comes as 
he pleases. Annie, Effie, and Johnny make themse'ves into the Clover 
Detective Force to find out all they can about him. They keep a 
Fritz Book in which they enter all clues. There ure seven now —a 
basket, a collar, a rattle, a baby-shoe, a girl on a wheel, a man’s voice 
over the phone which Fritz knew, and a baby’s picture. Johnny, 
looking for Fritz, sees an army marching on the hills, but does not think 
that has anything to do with the dog. Aunt Minty goes to the city. 
Anne is sure she means to adopt a baby. She knows she can’t stay ifa 
new baby comes, and feels dreadfully about going away, but she and 
Effie fix up a little room and do other nice things for the baby. 
Johnny goes to Uncle Jem’s and sees some Moving Pictures. 


While all these things were happening to the Clover 
Bunch, things were happening out-of-doors, too. The 
earth was wearing a green ‘April gown. Some days, to be 
sure, she slipped on over it a white snowflake apron. But 
when she took it off, there was the same wonderful gown, 





a little greener than before. The brook sparkled across 
her bosom like a silver chain. And in her great kind heart 
there were all sorts of lovely thoughts, ready to spring out 
in flowers. 

School began and Johnny came back to Clover Paich, 
But still Aunt Minty stayed in the far-off city. And stil] 
her letters said, “I haven’t yet done what I came to do. | 
mean to stay till I do.” 

“She can’t find just the baby she wants to adopt,” 
Anne whispered to Effie, after reading one of these letters 
aloud. It was a bright Saturday morning — so warm and 
clear that they were all out in the garden. Jake was busy 
there, and Johnny had a hoe. Little green clumps showed 
where daffodils were coming. Crocuses lifted lavender 
and golden cups along the borders of the beds. You could 
almost smell hyacinths. 

The clover room for the new baby was all ready for him. 
Every time Anne had what she called “‘a cross spell” about 
leaving Clover Patch, she added something to it. She 
pounded some of her bad feeling away, one day, on the rug. 
Another day, she painted furiously, and made everything 
white and shining. Once, she covered the little chair with 
clover-blossom chintz. One night, after school, when she 
felt especially unpleasant, she walked all the way to Morris- 
ville and bought stuff for curtains, white sprinkled with 
clover-blossoms. She worked half the night making these. 
She had bought the Cole baby’s go-cart, too. It was all 
ready for the new baby. Now, Anne was making a cushion 
oo it. She had dropped her work to read Aunt Minty’s 
etter. 

When she had finished the letter, she began hunting 
through her work-basket for something. Her eager fingers 
made a tangle of everything there. 

Effie watched for a minute. “What are you doing, 
Anne?” she cried. 

“T’m beginning to feel cross again,” Anne said. “Think 
of leaving Clover Patch, just when it’s growing so lovely — 
lovelier everyday. Think what it will be in June. I’m 
going to embroider a “C” on my cushion. As she spoke, 
she traced the letter on the cloth. “For whatever the 
baby’s first name, his last one will be Clover.” She 
snipped off a length of rosy floss, and threaded her necdle 
with a jerk. “This is really the last thing I can think of to 
do for him,”’ she said. 

Whatever they said about the new baby Effie and Anne 
said in whispers or when Johnny wasn’t around. They de- 
cided that the surprise Aunt Minty had meant for them all 
should really be one to Johnny. So, out of school, Johnny 
spent his time looking for Fritz, never once dreaming of 
the things the girls were doing. Fritz had run away again, 
just the day before Johnny had come home. 

“I want to teach him to do tricks like the Movie Dog,” 
he said over and over. Of course, he’d told Anne and Effie 
all about the wonderful dog and baby he’d seen in Morris- 
ville. 

Just now, he was hoeing away with all his might. fhe 
gave Anne a comforting little pat, and ran away to ask 
Jake about where would be the best place to sow her secds. 
Anne went on with her “C.” After a few stitches, she 
didn’t jerk the thread. The pucker smoothed itself out of 
her pretty forehead. She looked off toward the hazy blue 
hills. ‘Then she dropped her work and drew a deep breath 
of joy at all the beauty and growth everywhere about her. 

“Mignonette here, and bachelor-buttons here?” Effie 
was asking anxiously. 

Anne smiled. Then suddenly, she sprang to her feet. 

“Look, look, look!” she cried to the others. “Down 
the hill!” For of course, at her excited voice, Effie and 
Johnny had both looked at her standing there, waving 4 
skein of rosy embroidery floss. 

At her last words, they turned like the little wooden 
figures in toy-shops, that move on springs, and gazed down 
the hill toward Morrisville. There, coming as rapidly as it 
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could, was a bicycle. Little flashes of red, as it whizzed 
along, turned out to be a girl wearing a red sweater and a 
red cap. In front of the girl something unusual about the 
wheel proved to be a small, high, round basket. 
Afterward, the three Clovers agreed that the reason they 


didn’t dash straight down the driveway to the road to meet * 


and stop that flying bicycle girl, was that they were per- 
fectly sure she would turn and come into Clover Patch. 
What could Johnny’s red girl on a wheel be doing on that 
road unless she had heard about Fritz, and was coming after 
him? Not one of them thought that she might skim 
straight past Clover Patch, never once glancing at its red 
roof and broad green acres. But that was exactly what 
she did — the crimson of her sweater flashing back a sort 
of farewell through the budded lilacs. 

As she whizzed along above Clover Patch, her bell buzz- 
ing because of the turn just ahead, the three Clovers found 
their legs and their tongues Screaming and running, they 
flew to the road. If it had kept on going, the wheel would 
have been out of sight before they had reached the edge of 
the big yard. But it had stopped just at the top of the 
next hill, so they could see it clearly against the blue 
sky. 

The girl in red was on the ground, and jumping wildly 
about her and barking so she couldn’t. possibly hear any- 
thing else, was Fritz. Perhaps, he had been on his way 
back to Clover Patch. If so, at sight of the girl, he had 
changed his puppy-mind. He knew her and gave her his 
warmest greeting. And she knew him. She gathered 
him, dust and all, up into her arms. She cradled him, 
barking and kicking, just like a baby for a brief minute. 
Then she dropped him into the basket on the front of the 
wheel. Still barking, away he whizzed with the girl and 
the wheel over the brow of the hill. 

“Well, that’s the end of my dog,” said Johnny gloomily. 
“She’s got him — and I suppose she’s going to keep him.” 

“‘T suppose he is hers — really,” said Effie gently. 

“But you really did see her, Johnny-boy,” said Anne. 
She slipped a comforting arm around Johnny’s disconsolate 
little figure. “It wasn’t a dream.” 

“T always knew that wasn’t no — wasn’t any — dream, 
Miss Anne,” cried Johnny. “I knew I saw her.” 

The three Clovers were coming slowly back the road 
toward Clover Patch. Anne still held a needle threaded 
with rosy floss. Effie had a paper of bachelor-button seed, 
some of which sifted to the roadside. Johnny dragged his 
hoe. 

It was Effie who first saw the station-wagon from Morris- 
ville coming up the hill toward them. 

“Aunt Minty’s come!” she cried. And away she flew 
down the hill, Johnny and Anne close behind. A minute 
or two later, Anne felt Aunt Minty’s arms about her. 

“Oh, but I’m glad to get home!” she cried. “After I 
wrote that last letter, I was so homesick, I packed right 
up and came.” 

“She hasn’t brought any baby,” whispered Effie hur- 
riedly to Anne, as the last bundle came out of the wagon. 

“She couldn’t find the one she wanted,” whispered little 
Anne, just as Johnny’s excited voice broke in. 

“So, I did see her after all, Aunt Minty,” he was saying. 

“We all did just now,” said Anne. She was helping Aunt 
Minty into the house with the bundles. Once inside, she 
helped her take off her wraps and did all the comfortable 
things Anne always found to do for people. 

There was so much talk, all that day, about Fritz and the 
bicycle girl, and what this meant and what that meant and 
what would happen next, that other things were crowded 
out. Anne wrote down the whole happening of the morn- 
ing in the Fritz Book. And the Clover Detective Force de- 
cided to try harder than ever to find out about the bicycle 
girl and whether or not Fritz belonged to her. 

But that night, just after Aunt Minty had gone to her 
room, there came a quick knock on the door. 

“Come in,” said Aunt Minty, knowing it was one of her 
Clovers. 

Anne, in the soft new rose-colored kimona that Aunt 
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Minty had brought her, came in. Her hair was in long 
golden braids down her back. In one hand was a key. 

“Here is the key to the little room,” she said. “I kept 
it so Johnny wouldn’t go in. It’s all ready, Aunt Minty, 
for the new baby — when you find him.” 

“The new baby?” cried Aunt Minty. 

Anne had unlocked the door of the little room. Now, 
she turned on its pretty rose-shaded light. 

Aunt Minty looked over Anne’s shoulder. There was 
the little Clover room, the curtains swaying softly in the 
breeze, the bed turned down all ready, the little cushioned 
chair waiting. 

“How pretty!” cried Aunt Minty. “Did you do it, 
dear?” 

“Effie helped,” said Anne. 
to get.” 

Then, sitting on the edge of the bed, Anne told Aunt 
Minty she’d known what her trip to the city had been for, 
and how she and Effie had made everything ready. But 
she didn’t say anything about her own part — how she 
dreaded to leave Clover Patch. 

“Tt was so dear of you and Effie,” said Aunt Minty when 
she understood. She patted little Anne softly. “I shall 
love to come into this little room and think of my Clovers 
when they were little. I do love babies, Anne. But, dear, 
I didn’t go to the city to adopt one. My business there 
had nothing to do with babies.” 

Anne wasn’t all sorry and she wasn’t all glad. She 
didn’t say anything. She reached. up for Aunt Minty’s 
kiss. 

“Dear Aunt Minty!” she said. 

“Run away to bed, now,” said Aunt Minty, kissing her 
again. 

All pink and golden, Anne slipped away. Aunt Minty 
turned off the lights. For a minute, she lingered in the 
little room. She thought of the days when her Clovers 
had been small and helpless. She thought, too, of little 
Miss Anne. 

“Aunt Minty,” said Anne’s voice, half wistful, half gay. 
She stood in the open door. 

“What shall we do with the Cole baby’s go-cart?” she 
cried. “It’s all ready down in the back entry. It has a 
new pillow. And there’s a rosy C on it for the new 
Clover baby!” 


“For the baby you went 


(To be continued) 





The Old Elm 
A. E. A. 


The elm-tree by our school-house, 
O very old must be! 
My Grandpa says he used to play 
Below it every single day 
When he was just a boy like me. 


My Grandpa’s ’way past eighty, 
He always tells the truth, 

He says he thinks, as like as not, 

That tree stood in that very spot 
When his own Grandpa was a youth! 


Just think of all the summers 
And winters it has seen; 
Of how the storms have o’er it blown, 
Of how the sun has o’er it shone, 
Of all the bird-songs it has known 
Among its branches strong and green. 


O dear old faithful elm-tree! 
May nothing you destroy; 

May grace and strength with you abide! 

Until, I, too, can say with pride 

To children clustered at my side, 

“This elm? I loved it when a boy!” 
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Music — any simple mazurka. 
Costume — Pink tarlatan. Basket of pink flowers. 


CHORD FOR INTRODUCTION. 


INTRODUCTION 
Child enters with little running steps and poses like 
Fig. 1. 


STEP 1 
a Hold basket in right hand. Hold skirt in left hand. 
Slide right together and raise right foot. (Fig. 2.) (One 
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Dance of the Flowers 


Arranged by Harriet A. James 
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c Repeat a, b. (Two measures.) 
d Repeat a, b,c. (Four measures.) 
Finish with two stamps. 
e Doa, b,c, d, starting on left foot. (Eight measures.) 


STEP 3 


a Take basket in right hand. Raise left foot (Fig. 5) 
and hop twice. (One measure.) 

b Step on left foot, raise right foot (like Fig’ 5), and 
hop twice. (One measure.) 


c Six little soft run steps forward. (Two measures.) 
































measure.) d Repeat a and b. Ge 
b Repeat a. (One measure.) (This step goes side- e Six little soft run steps backward. (Two measures.) lady 
ward right.) f Repeat a, b,c, d, e. left { 
c Three walking steps forward and pose. (Fig. 3.) vent] 
(Left foot behind in pose.) (Two measures.) STEP 4 7 
d Repeat a, b, c, starting with left foot. (Moving side- a Step left, place right foot behind and pose. (‘Iwo 
ward left.) (Four measures.) measures.) (See Fig. 1.) 
e Repeat a,b,c,d. (Eight measures.) b Step right, place left foot behind and posé. (Two 
STEP 2 measures. ) 7 
Place basket on floor. c Slide right, extend left behind. (Fig. 3.) (One 
a Slide forward on right foot and two hops on right measure.) 
foot extending left foot back. (Fig. 4.) (One measure.) d Side left, extend right behind. (One measure.) 
b Three tiny, soft, running steps on tiptoes. (One e Repeat cand d. (Two measures.) 
measure. ) f Repeat a, b, c,d, e. (Eight measures.) 
‘ 
Shoemaker’s Dance | 
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Fig. 6 





Fig. 5 









| BSrer 5 d Repeat c. (One measure.) 

| a Step right and point forward left. (One measure.) e Step right, cross left behind. (Two measures.) ' 
b Step left and point forward right. (One measure.) f Step left, cross right behind. (Two measures.) 

¢ Slide right together and raise right foot. (Fig. 2.) g Repeat a, b, c, d, e, f and make very low bow on f. 

(One measure.) (Fig. 6.) (Eight measures.) 


Folk Dances for April 


Lida Siboni Hanson 

















’ jerks elbows back vigorously. Then four measures polka. 
Cobbler S D ance Ladies sing the den toms a, gentlemen the fourth. 
ires.) (German, from G. Meyer: Volkstinze) Very similar to this is the Danish 

Dear Mr. Cobbler, see, | 
‘ig. 5) Come do some work for me; Shoemaker’s Dance 
- My shoes are worn and old. . 
il The cobbler makes them whole. Partners face each other with hands clenched and revolve , 
= Heigh hopsasa, heigh tralala, forearms quickly, first from inside upward and outward, | 
_ Heigh hopsa tralala. then the reverse (1-2), (Winding the thread). 
™ Elbows are jerked back vigorously twice (3), (Pulling the ) 


Gentleman kneels with left knee and right foot on ground, thread). 
lady stands in front of him with hands on hips, and places Clap hands three times (4). 
left foot on his right knee. During the first four measures Repeat (1-4). 
gentleman revolves his clenched fists quickly, and at * Polka (5-8, 5-8). 


endl Cobbler’s Dance 
(One ry 3 r = — , ~~ ‘meee —_— -— an | 
oa ae | | 


(Two 
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The Easter Rabbit 


Grace Evelyn Starks 


Tre —- An early spring day. PLace — The Woods. 


CHARACTERS 
SPRING JAcK Frost 
Brrps (Robin) Norta WIND 
FLOWERS SQUIRRELS 
RABBITS Rep Fox 
EASTER RABBIT Biack BEAR 


CHILDREN (as many as desired) 
SCENE I — The Woods 


(Children dressed in pretty paper costumes to represent 
flowers are concealed beneath a covering of green. Others, 
as birds, appear at the approach of Spring. Jack Frost, 
all in white batting and sprinkled with diamond dust, comes 
blowing upon his fingers. North Wind, in gray, comes 
blowing in. Enter Spring, in flowing robes of palest green. 
At her coming North Wind and Jack Frost run off right and 
left. The flowers raise themselves from their covering and 
dance — the birds come flying on. They sing a spring song. 
Spring executes a dance and lightly touches the ground here 
and there, whereupon more blossoms spring up.) 


Spring This is a very happy occasion, but where are 
the children? Last year and every other year they came 
to play with the birds, the flowers and the animals. 

A Bird It is lonely without them. They will not hear 
our beautiful songs. How I wish they would come! 

A Flower If they do not come soon all our blossoms will 
be faded. 


(Enter rabbits, squirrels, and other animals.) 


Rabbits What is this about the children not coming to 
the woods? We want tosee them. We want to hide and 
peep out at them as they pass. 

Spring Well, perhaps, after 
all, they do not know that we gam a 
are here—Robin, will you tell Beiesecoee sy 
them? PRONG Sa 

Robin Iamtoo busy build- ; 
ing my nest for the little ones. [Rezanexe 
Just send the fox — his little oe 
ones are here. See 

Spring That is a good sug- 
gestion — Red Fox, will you 
gor : 

Red Fox (in alarm) Oh, I s 
dare not go — the people will . 
think I have come to steal 
chickens. sas 

Spring Indeed, that is but 
tootrue. Wecannot send you. 
Black Bear will you go? 

Black Bear I? Lamso big 
and black and fierce that I am 
not a suitable messenger of 
Spring. The children would 
all be afraid of me. Besides, 
I am so thin after my long 
winter’s sleep that I must eat 
and eat all day. I would sug- 
gest the rabbit. All the chil- 
dren love the rabbit. 

Rabbit I am proud to be 
chosen — but I — well, really, 
I am afraid. The dogs will 
surely catch me. 

Spring But we choose you, 
dear Rabbit, as our messen- 
ger. You cannot disappoipt 
us. You can goat night when 
all the dogs are asleep. 


ns ey 
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Rabbit SoIcan — so I can — right gladly I’ll go — aj 
that this very night. 

Birds We will bring you eggs of every hue to take tly 
dear children! 

Flowers And you may have our choicest blooms. 

Spring And I shall weave a basket in which to put then 
all—let us to work! (They skip off, soon returning wi 
their contributions. The basket is filled and tied on the Easty 
Rabbit’s back.) 

Easter Rabbit Now I’m off — good-bye! Good-bye! 

All Good-bye — good-bye to you! (Exeunt ail.) 


ScENE II — The children at home 


(The Easter Rabbit leaves an egg and a blossom at the hong 
of each child, then skips off. They awaken and find they 
gifts. They rise in joy.) 


A Child (calling gleefully) See — Spring is here! 

Another Child We were afraid she was not coming this 
year. But see, the Easter Rabbit has brought us the me. 
sage. Let us run to the woods! (They all run off with 
shouts of Hurrah! Hurrah for Bunny! Spring is here 
last! Spring has come!) 


While very simple, the little playlet is charming when 
done by a first grade in the school-room. Such a produc. 
tion pleased many mothers at a “Go to School” entertain. 
ment. The costumes are easily constructed, and very 
lovely. The dances are those that can be readily found in 
any book of folk dances or given during the year in Pr- 
MARY Epucation. The songs may be those regularly 
learned during the spring. The eggs are the candy one 
to be found at any confectioner’s, and furnish the “treat,” 
while the “homes of the children” are their seats. Every 
child is made happy, for each can have a part. 
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A Cut-out Easter Card 
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ke the A Child’s Garden of Verses Festival 

For this festival the setting should give the effect of 
gut-of-doors. There should be a green floor cloth (denim) 
tosugzest a lawn, and over this strips of tan stair covering 
in its narrowest width for walks; or tan denim cut into 
strips for walks. A few shrubs should be placed about, 
s¢unted pines in pots, a geranium or so, some ferns, but no 
ribber plants or palms. The scene must resemble a hardy 
) Scotch garden, and must have only such things as would 

in one. 

In this garden should be children dressed in the style 
of the late sixties (1866-69). The festival opens when 
two of them bear in a banner inscribed with the words: 


t them 
§ with 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


1S this ee “7 
e me. The rest of the festival is made up of recitations, songs 
f wit,amd even dances arranged from the well loved verses. 


There is a charming dance for two children to be had from, 
the poem, “My Shadow.” 


here at 


when I have a little shadow who goes in and out with me, 
roduc. And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
ortain- He’s very, very like me from my heels up to my head — 
| ae In this last line lies the clue to the dance. One boy is 
und in 


dressed in quaint gay clothes. The other imitates his 
dress, only he is all in black. He does whatever the real 
boy does. Then there is a pretty effect to be had by having 
one curly head in pajamas, with a candlestick, recite “In 
winter I get up at night.” 

There are humorous touches to be had, too, that will de- 
light the children who take part. Some children dressed in 
Spanish and Japanese costumes should represent the verses: 
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The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain, 














When it comes to the end of the poem, 








The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain — 














the tallest of the boys taking part, or a boy borrowed for the 
ocasion, may appear as the organ man, and with him the 
tiniest boy of the primary grades can appear as the monkey, 
with a red jacket, and a rope attached to a collar. There 
isvery little that boys can thoroughly enjoy doing in a festi- 
val, but they will adore this. The organ man may have 
amake-believe organ made of a large cardboard box with a 
handle, and the piano can be played whenever this handle 
isturned; or there may be an actual organ borrowed for 
the occasion. Whichever way it is, this idea will cause great 
merriment to those whose years are so few that they can still 
tam childhood’s garden. 

“All the wicked shadows coming tramp, tramp, tramp,” 
will give opportunity for a shadow march. 

Many of the verses have been set to music. Especially 
good for the festival would be “ Up into a cherry tree,” and 
“Dark brown is the river.” 

An older boy can act “Leerie” and make, with a smaller 
boy, a wistful bit of pantomime out of the poem entitled 
“The Lamplighter.” 

Flowers in gay cheese-cloth dresses can do a dance to 
lepresent the poem beginning “All their names I know from 
nurse.’’ The costumes should exactly imitate the flowers 
Mentioned in the poem. 

; variety of what can be done in a festival of this kind 
endless. The teacher can easily create her own material. 
One has only to read the poems carefully to discover this 
fact and to feel how easily a really delightful festival can be 
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Some Spring Festivals for the Primary Grades 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


Author of “The House of the Heart and Other Plays for Children” 
: (Book rights reserved) 


improvised imbued with the spirit of that tender, valiant, 
whimsical mortal, Robert Louis Stevenson. 


A Mother Goose Festival on a Small Scale 


A Mother Goose festival on a small scale can easily be 
arranged by having Mother Goose give a party to all her 
friends, the favorite characters in her book. There can be 
recitations, songs, and dances. A shepherdess dance, 
with Bo-Peep and her friends; a flower dance, with the 
flowers from Mistress Mary’s garden; a spirited pantomime 
of Tom, Tom the Piper’s Son, with a cardboard pig for him 
to steal. The costumes made of the simplest material 
should be copied from Mother Goose, illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway. 

The girl who plays Mother Goose should be one of the 
tallest girls in the class, and she should also be able to speak 
distinctly. It would add a pretty touch to the festival 
for Mother Goose to declare she was real, not just a story- 
book person, that she came from Boston, that her real name 
was Elizabeth Foster Goose, and that she sang her nursery 
rhymes to Boston children in the eighteenth century. This 
will be news to many in the audience, for Mother Goose 
is not so well-known as she should be. 

The festival may end by having a dance of all the char- 
acters. A Virginia reel might be used for this, or a May- 
pole dance. 


A Bird Festival 


A Bird Festival can easily be produced in the primary 
grades, and teach its participants much bird lore. The 
scene should be a garden of woodland. Spring in pale 
green appears and summons the birds. They come in the 
order in which the birds come in the region in which the festival 
is given, Robins and Bluebirds probably coming first. 
Then there may be Crows, Blackbirds, Finches, Orioles — 
all the other birds — color schemes for which can be found 
in any bird book. The children should be dressed to repre- 
sent them. The kindergarten games they have already 
learned will have prepared them for hopping, flying, and 
putting heads under wings. 

(If the place where this festival is given be on the sea- 
board it might be well to introduce a Sea Sprite clad in 
pale green, with corals, pearls and bits of shells hanging 
about her. She brings the Sea Gulls and Sand pipers.) 

After the birds have hopped about at the call of Spring, 
Summer enters, and carries a silver and green cup of dew, 
from which the birds drink. Summer dances about, and 
showers the birds with rose-leaves. 

Spring has gone at the approach of Summer. Now 
Summer, in turn, must leave at the approach of Autumn, 
who comes in, clad in purple and gold, crying “Wéinter is 
coming.” At that word all the birds fly South, save the 
Chickadees and Snow-buntings, who stay to welcome Winter. 
Autumn exits, brown and red leaves dancing about him. 

Winter appears in frosty white. Birds appear hungry 
and half frozen! Autumn has gone with his winds and 
flying leaves, and Winter blasts are more chilling. The 
Birds limp about, appearing hungry and half frozen, until 
a little girl in a winter coat and fur tippet comes onto the 
stage, sees them, takes pity on them, runs off stage a 
moment, and returns with crumbs. The birds pretend to 
peck them, follow her off stage right, with great delight, and 
Winter goes off stage, left, shaking his head at such actions. 

If a few pine trees can be placed about the school stage 
where this festival is given, a little boy in winter coat, cap 
and mittens might join the little girl, and tie a piece of suet 
to the branches of the pine. This will teach the festival 


participants and the audience the needs of the winter- 
staying birds. 
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Ideas to Try 





A Spring Book 
Ruth Ash 


(See pages 249, 252 and 254) 


For the spring book a choice of covers is given. Both 
are light tan. On the first cover the flower-box is brown 
with red blossoms on the tulips. On the second, the tree 
trunks are brown, the leaves and grass are green. White 
or light gray is used for the pages. Page 1, Girl with um- 
brella. Paste about an inch of green across the bottom 
of the pages for grass, then paste on the girl. Her body is 
light brown, her coat blue, the umbrella a very dark brown 
or Black. Page 2: The daisies are yellow with brown 
centers and green leaves, vase is brown. Stick the stems 
behind the base when mounting. Page 3: The grass is 
about an inch and one-half wide. Boy’s body is light 
brown, hat an@ trousers dark brown, kite white or gray. 

Mount and then draw lines for string and tail of kite. 
Page 4: About two inches for grass, brown bird houses, 
bluebirds with rusty brown breasts. Page 5: The grass 
varies from two and a half to three and a half inches in 
width with a few bright yellow dandelions scattered through 
it. The tree trunk is dark brown and leaves are soft green. 
Page 6: The bowl is light brown, flowers bright yellow and 
leaves and stems green. Stick them behind the bow] when 
mounting. 





A Dozen “Don’ts” on Care and 


Decoration of a School-room 
Enid B. E. Dolan 


1 Don’t overdo. A limited number of well chosen, 
neatly arranged pictures and other objects will produce a 
much more to be desired effect than a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of odds and ends tacked up on all sides of the room. 

2 Don’t allow soiled mussy curtains at the windows — 
windows are to a passerby an index to the character of the 
teacher in charge of the room. 

3 Don’t decorate merely to fill space — have an object 
in view — select pictures, statuary, etc., with the thought 
of the atmosphere they will create and the effect they will 
produce on your pupils. - 

4 Don’t allow the decorations to give your school-room 
a tacky, undignified appearance — be systematic and plan 
your decorations from time to time. 

5 Don’t forget to put away as many of the “in between 
season”’ decorations as“fossible when you are decorating 
for a particular occasion. The children will appreciate 





the former much more when again brought out and placed 
before them. 

6 Don’t permit decorations to be left up when their 
seasonableness is past — the joy they first produced w | 
be entirely lost by so doing. 

7 Don’t be without a plant, or a number of them, if 
possible. They lend an atmosphere otherwise hard to 
obtain. Hanging baskets of Wandering Jew are beautiful 
and outside of watering demand little attention. 

8 Don’t forget that neatly mounted pictures used in 
story and language work, well arranged, neatly printed 
perception cards and charts, and clean blackboards enter 
largely into the scheme of a well decorated, orderly room. 

9 Don’t tolerate untidy desks or cupboards — they add 
or detract greatly from the appearance of a room. And, 
dear teacher, cast a hasty glance at your own desk — is it 
an example? 

10 Don’t neglect to leave your room in an orderly con- 
dition upon closing the day’s work. See that the blinds 
and curtains are as they should be; that the boards are clean 
and anyone glancing in will think, “Her house is in order.” 

11 Don’t shoulder the whole responsibility of the care 
and appearance of the room. Make each boy and girl feel 
that he or she is to straighten a tilted picture, pick up scraps 
from the floor, or do any other little act for the betterment 
of appearance. 

12 Don’t forget that a pleasant, happy, neat and appro- 
priately dressed teacher is the best decoration, as well as 
necessity, that any school-room can contain. 
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Cut-out Animals 
(See February issue — page 114) 
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Patterns for “ A Spring Book ” 
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An Easter Border 


Color white, using blackboard crayon, tint inside of ears, 
nose and eye pink by rubbing fingers over red crayon then 
onto paper where desired, making the eye quite pink. Out- 
line the rabbit heavily with black crayon on pencil. Cut 
out. Paint a sheet of paper the different colors desired. 
When dry let the children draw around the Easter egg pat- 
tern and cut out. Or they may cut the Easter eggs free- 
hand and place between the front paws of the bunny. 
Paste on blackboard for border as illustrated above. 











Docs Mhic Include Your 


Mignon Martineau 


From actual observation I have found that the reason 
high schoof students are poor penmen is that grade 
teachers dd not teach writing. 

I find ¢fachers grading papers during writing lessons 
where the pupils are dragging along through some exercises 
that have been placed on the board “with full directions 
for taking.” 

Because a room is quiet and because everyone is writing 
is no sign that any child is being benefited. Quite the re. 
verse — the majority of them are /earning mistakes. They 
are left to flounder with exercises for which they see no 
use. 

When the bell rings they stop and the teacher considers 
a writing lesson given. Instead she has laid a sure founda- 
tion for errors which will follow the child through life or 
make the task of unlearning them almost impossible. 

Recently I asked a child something regarding his paper. 
His reply was — “I did not know that was wrong. Our 
teacher puts the whole lesson on the board and says: ‘“‘ Now 
write that over and over.” The teacher was cheating this 
child out of what was rightfully his. 

Some teachers saunter up and down aisles giving pro- 
truding elbows an occasional nudge — or “John sit up.” 
Is this putting intelligent effort into the lesson? 

In teaching writing two things are necessary — to make 
children think correctly, then put these thoughts into cor- 
rect action. Many children know what is right, but they 
need help to act it. 

Poor, crooked writing means just that state of mind in 
this subject, and it usually indicates that lessons have been 
presented in a poor, crooked manner. 

Over and over teachers tell me — “‘ But my children just 
can’t!”’ Pardon me— but they can! Children respond 
bless their little hearts! to anything. An alert teacher 
turns the penmanship lesson into a wide-awake contest for 
absolutely correct writing. “Watch how you make your 
letters,” means nothing to children except to watch their 
own mistakes. 

A teacher’s duty is to look at every letter a child makes 
during these lessons, and she is certainly being paid by the 
community to tell the child what is wrong, how to correct 
it, and to take his pen and show him. Children /ave to 
be shown. If only teachers would have more patience, 
and be generous enough to show little children the right 
path. 

This neglect has probably been due to thoughtlessness. 
Yet, do you not have to explain and give personal aid on 
every other subject? 

Put a cheerful spirit into writing lessons. Be happy. 

Put snap and variety into the exercises. Hold atten 
tion. Correct mistakes, and remember, children are like 
a wonderful musical instrument —we are the players. 
What melody do you bring forth? 
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i Ready for a Bird Lesson with the Victrola, Wittenberg, Wis. 
SSons aH . . ‘ . , : 
rcises * Spring is here again, and with it nature’s music. 
tien [HE Are your pupils cultivating a knowledge of bird life through the use ot 
[ } 
“| | The Victor and Victor Records? 
T. i e Victor an ictor Kecords! 
They : ; 
e No AE There are records of bird songs, given by real birds and by famous nature singers. Chil- 
dren may learn to identify the native birds by hearing their songs repeated by Kellogg and 
siders 4 Gorst. These Victor Records should be in your School Record Library ready for use during 
inda- | the Spring months: 
j bl 74465 Listen to the Mocking Bird (Septimus Winner) 
ife or : ~ { Song of a Nightingale 12 in.$1.50 (Bird Voices by Charles Kellogg) Alma Gluck 
HE 45057 /§ Song of a Nightingale, No. 2 16835 § Birds of the Forest—Gavotte (Adolfs) Guido Gialdini 
aper. H 10 in.$1.00 | Song of a Thrush (German, Drossel) 10in. 75¢ (| Spring Voices (Johann Strauss) Guido Gialdini 
O if 45058 {Sons of a Sprosser (Also called ‘Field Nightingale’’) {Seine Song (Mendelssohn) (Orchestra with Bird 
X* ur ae: 10 in.$1.00 ( Canary and Thrush Duet 18019 Calls). : harles Gorst 
‘Now de { Songs of Our Native Birds—No. 1 (Cat-bird; stormy 10in. 75¢  —— s ">" Seandes Fisher) Charles Gorst 
» a HE petrel; cardinal redbird; Jenny or house wren; = agreed erie a 
> this 5 loon; red wing blackbird; bobolink; California The Mocking Bird (Winner) (Whistling 
H mountain quail, and general conversation of the 18083 Solo) -. _Frank Haffort 
55049 J birds of the marsh) Charles Kellogg  10in. 75c | Toute Passe Waltz (Berger) (Whistling Gieldial 
pro- 12 in.$1.50 ) Songs of Our Native Birds—No. 2 (Ring-dove; gold- Solo) - Guido ialdini 
up.’ finch (wild canary); wood pewee; blue jay; whip- Narcissus (Ethelbert Nevin) (Orchestra with 
i poor-will; mourning dove; meadow lark; peabody 45085 Bird Voices) Charles Kellogg 
: bird (white-throated sparrow); cat-bird; wood or 10 in.$1.00 | Serenade (Op. 15, No. 1) (Moszkowski) 
make : barn-owl; hoot-owl) Charles Keilogg Charles Kellogg and Victor Orchestra 
H (Songs and Calls of Our Native Birds—No. 3 64438 Vogel als Prophet (Bird as Prophet) (From “Wald- 
) COor- (American robin; killdeer; blue jay; bluebird; 10 in.$1.00 scenen”—Op. 82, No. 7) (Schumann) (Pianoforte 
they HB — wood-thrush; yellow-billed cuckoo; mogkine-bied) — accompaniment byPercy B. Kahn) Mischa Elman 
HE ] *harles Gorst 17693 Joy of the Morning (Markham-Ware) 
| 10 in. 75c | Songs and Calls of Our Native Birds—No. 4 10 og 75¢ { sisi en - ww John Barnes Wells 
ae HE (Kentucky cardinal or redbird; oven-bird; red- Spring Song (Friihlingslied) (Oscar Weil) 
nd in 515| eyed vireo; Baltimore oriole; mourning dove; 45064 Florence Hinkle 
been | Western meadow lark) Charles Gorst 10 in.$1.00 | Will-o’-the-Wisp (Benjamin-Spross) (Harp accom- 
q (Flower Song (Gustav paniment by Francis Lapitino) Florence Hinkle 
E i Lange) Charles Kellogg 64217 {ieee of Spring (Robert Schumann) 
1 just He 45107 and Victor Orchestra —_10 in.$1.00 Evan Williams 
Se 10 in,$1.00 Polish Dance, No Violets (2) Sweet-Pea Ladies (3) Poppies (Riley- 
pond, (Scharwenka) Gaynor) (With Piano, Violin and Flute) (From 
acher and Wieatss Kelloes ae Songs of Child World”) Olive Kline 
a ictor Orchestra ; : . 
ss ; Oin. 75c \ Granddaddy Longlegs (2) Touching (3) Katydid 
st for [ Liebesfreud (Old Vienna = (W. Otto Miessner) (Piano accompaniment) 
; Waltz) (Kreisler) (From “Art Song Cycles, Book No. 1”” published 
your P Lay ~eloas by Silver, Burdett & Co.) Isie Baker 
their 45093 SEO V eeas IECRORES Spring Song (Chopin) (From Edu. Music Course, 
"4 10 in.$1.00 } Peg Soe Aenemavee 2) Teachers’ Edition) (2) Spring’s Messenger (Schu- 
(Chaminad } o &NO. mann) (From “Twenty Song Classics”—C. C. 
nakes | Charlies Kelloge 17532 Birchard & Co.) (3) Greeting (Mendelssohn) 
y the god Vistar Geeheston 10 in. 75¢ (From Edu. Music Course, Teachers Cin Ties 
s essee | Nightingale Song (Zeller) Migeaing Song (Grieg) (2) The Rose (Franz) (3) 
orrect 10 in.$1.00) ‘Bird Voices by The Brooklet (Schubert) (From “Twenty Song 
ve to m Kellogg) Alma Gluck Classics” —C. C, Birchard & Co.) Olive Kline 
ience, Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above 
right selections for you and supply you with Victor Educa- 
tional Literature. For further information write to the 
sness. Educational Department 
( . * — 
Lid on Victor XXV Victor Talking Machine Co. 
$67.50 special quotation idl 
os ape tym Camden, N. J. [ 
itten- When the Victor is not inuse, ra HH 
» like the horn can be placed under HE 
c the instrument safe and secure HIS MASTERS VOICI $e: 
ivers. danger, and the cabinet ge e 
a can be locked to protect it 8] 
from dust and promiscuous \y 
use by irresponsible people. Y 
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Myth Studies 


(Continued from page 224) 


Ceres Yes, yes, I know there is need 
of work, but we can do nothing without 
Persephone and as for me, I have no heart 
to try. (Buries face in hands and weeps.) 

Men (together) Poor Ceres! We are 
sorry for you, but we can do nothing, so we 
may as well go. (Exit Men.) 

Women We must go too. The chil- 

dren will be looking for us. Good-bye, 
Ceres, do not mourn, Persephone may 
return yet. (Exit Women.) 
“Ceres (looks up) All are gone! No one 
cares for my poor Persephone but her 
mother. They do not know as yet that 
they can do nothing without her. I will 
go out again in search of her. I will go to 
Apollo. As he drives in the heavens every 
day he’may have seen her or know some- 
thing of what has happened to her. 


Scene 1V—Ceres at Jupiter's Palace 


(Ceres at the door of the palace is talking to 
herself) 


Ceres I hope I shall find Jupiter at 
home. I have waited long for tidings of 
ny daughter, but now, with Jupiter’s aid, 
[shall find her. I am sure Apollo was not 
mistaken in thinking that he saw King 
Pluto carrying her to his underground 
kingdom. (Raps at the door.) 

Attendant (opens door) What is your 
vil, Dame Ceres? 

Ceres (surprised) How do you know 
who I am? 

Attendant Apollo sent a messenger to 
Jupiter telling him of your misfortune, 
ad that the earth was in as great trouble 
as yourself over the disappearance of your 
daughter. He begged Jupiter to aid you 
a favor to him. 

Ceres You give me hope, kind sir. 
Conduct me to the mighty Jupiter at once. 
(Ceres follows the attendant to the other side 
if the stage, where Jupiter is seated upon his 
irone.) 

Jupiter And is this Dame Ceres whom 
Apollo has sent to seek my aid? 

Ceres Iam Ceres, the unhappy mother 
of Persephone, whom the King of Dark- 
tess, Pluto, has stolen away from me. 
Have pity on me and on all the earth, for 
thing can grow till she returns. 

Jupiter (calls) Mercury! Mercury! 
(To Ceres) Your daughter shall be re- 
sored to you soon. (Enter Mercury) 
Mercury, go immediately to the realm of 
King Pluto and bid him release Perse- 
phone. (Mercury turns to obey) But stay 
amoment. I have but just remembered 
that the Fates rule that whosoever shall 
tat food in Pluto’s kingdom must stay 
there forever. Inquire if Persephone has 
pattaken of food while there. (Exit Mer- 










ury.) 

Jupiter (to Ceres) We will hope that 

your daughter has been wise, Ceres. 

Ceres I am sure that she has been. 

here could be nothing growing in that 
world that would tempt her. 


Scene V — Pluto’s Palace ie 


(Persephone is lying upon a couch. 
\ : is standing by her side looking very 


Pluio Wake! Wake! Persephone! No 
tr! Will she never open her eyes? 
Persephone (starts up, looks around) 
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Where am I? How dark and cold it is 
here! Where is my mother? 

Pluto Do not be afraid, Persephone; 
there is nothing to fear. Look around 
and see what a beautiful home you have, 
for this is all yours. Every wish shall be 
granted. 

Persephone My mother is not here. I 
miss the warm, bright sunshine. How did 
I get here? “4 

Pluto Do you not remember our ride? 

Persephone No, I remember nothing 
except being in the forest picking flowers 
for the sea fairies. “ 

Pluto You gathered one plant, root 
and all, a beautiful lily, which is the key 
to this underworld. When you pulled 
it up, you unlocked the door and I drove 
out in my chariot drawn by four black 
horses. I wanted you to live in my home, 
for I am very lonely, so I put you in the 
chariot by my side, turned quickly and 
came back to my palace. 

Persephone But my mother — why did 
she not follow? 

Pluto She could not find the way even 
if she knew where you were, for the earth 
closed over the great hole as soon as we 
were out of sight. 

Persephone My mother must be lonely 
without me. Will you not allow me to 
go back to her? 

Pluto Ask anything else and it shall 
be granted. What should I do without 
your Dame Ceres has the plants, the 
birds, the flowers and the people all about 
her. She would wish you to stay if she 
knew how much good you could do. 

Persephone (slowly) Perhaps I shall like 
to live here after a time. 


SceNE VI — Same-as*Scene V, Some]Days 
Later 


(Persephone and Pluto, seated.) 


Pluto ‘I wish my messenger would return. 

Persephone Where has he gone? 

Pluto I have sent him to your old 
home in the upper world to see if he cannot 
find something there that you can eat. 

Persephone Why did you do that? I 
do not feel hungry. 

Pluto You will die if you do not eat, 
dear Persephone, and we do not seem to 
have anything here that will tempt you. 
Hark! I hear some one coming. It is he. 
(Enter messenger carrying a bag) You 
have come at last. Why did you tarry 
so long? 

Messenger I should have been here 
long ago if there had been any fruit to be 
found on the earth. I asked the people 
where I could find fresh fruit and they re- 
plied that I could get none, for nothing 
had grown since Persephone went away. 
At last, as I sat down to rest, I saw this 
little pomegranate lying half buried in the 
dry leaves. I seized it and without wait- 
ing for rest, came as fast as I could to bring 
it to your queen, Persephone. 

Pluto Well done! I am sorry that I 
was impatient. Get me a platter that I 
may give it to her. (Messenger gets plat- 
ter, hands it to Pluto, who places the fruit 
upon it and gives it to Persephone. Here 
is something for you that I think you will 
like, Persephone. 

Persephone (lakes the fruit eagerly) A 
pomegranate! It must be from my home. 
(Eats a part of the fruit.) 

Mercury (outside) Persephone! (Per- 
sephone listens, lays down the rest of the 
fruit; Mercury enters.) 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Wise Women 
who Stay Young 


Ever true is the saying that “A 
woman who always loves never grows 
old”— but equally true that “to keep 
young you must keep healthy.” For 
youth and beauty are but the out- 
ward signs of inward health — with 
nerves unworn. 


Wise women the world over turn 
to Sanatogen to protect and strength- 
en their nerves amid the stress and 
strain of modern life. Lady Henry 
Somerset (quoted by permission) in 
writing to a friend said, “I have 
proved that Sanatogen is an ideal 
food-tonic and I strongly urge you 
to adopt this simple means of re- 
covery.” 


You should heed this advice if you wish 
to be able to say with Mme. Sarah Grand, 
the famous author: “After taking Sanato- 
gen steadily I find myself able to enjoy both 
work and play again—to do as much of both 
as I ever did.” 


For, remember, Sanatogen is a natural, 
pure food-tonic which supplies the system 
with exactly the elements needed to fortify 
and rebuild. Medical men evervwhere re- 
commend Sanatogen and more than 21,000 
have stated in writing their confidence in its 
beneficent effects. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


On request we will send a 25-qram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also the 
“Text Book on Sanatogen,” telling 1 irs 
tonic and yet value 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26C 
Irving Place, New York. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 up 


sanatogen. 


Grand Prize, International 
Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913 
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Myth Studies: 
(Continued from page 258) “5 


Persephone ~O° *Mercury!- have - you’ 
come to take me home? 

“Mercury Yes, Persephone, Jupiter has 
decided that you be returned to. your 
mother, 

Persephone Oh, how happyIam! Let 
us go at once. 

Pluto Have you no thought for me, 
Persephone? 

Persephone You can go with me. 

Pluto No, I must stay here in my 
kingiom, but if you will be happier with 
your mother I shall not try to keep you. 

Persephone I will come to you again, 
but | must go now. Come, Mercury. 

Mercury Donot beinhaste. There is 
something that I must ask you first. Have 
you eaten anything while here? Upon 
that depends your staying or going. 

Persephone I have eaten nothing but 
one small pomegranate. Surely that will 
not prevent me from visiting my mother. 

Mercury Did you eat it all? 

Persephone (looking at the platter) No, 
only half of it. 

Mercury ‘Then you will be allowed to go 
to your mother for half of the year, but 
the other half you must spend here with 
King Pluto. 

Persephone I will go to mother now. 
I shall be willing to return, and when I tell 
her how kind the king has been to me she 
will not grieve if I spend half of the year 
with him. 

Mercury Come. 

Persephone Good-bye, Pluto. It will 
not be long till I return. 

Pluto (sadly) Good-bye, Persephone. 


ScENE VII — Ceres’ Home 


(Ceres seated outside, looking sadly around 
Voices in the distance.) 


Voices Spring is coming. 

Ceres How the children long for the 
spring! But it will never come till Perse- 
phone returns. But it does seem like 
spring. (Surprised) The grass is getting 

. Can it be that the trees are bud- 
ding? Who is it that I see coming? It 
cannot be, yes, it must be, Persephone! 
O Persephone, welcome, welcome! . (Enter 
Persephone and Mercury. She throws her 
arms around her mother and shows her joy 
at being with her.) 

Persephone O mother, mother! How 
glad I am to see you once more. I feared 
I never should again. 

Ceres Never, never leave me again, 
dear child! 

Persephone 1 have come to stay with 
you for a long time, but the Fates have 
decided that I must return to King Pluto 
as soon as the autumn dayscome. I must 
then stay with him until spring. 

Ceres O Persephone, how can I ever 
let you go from me again! (Ceres.) 

Persephone Do not weep, dear mother, 
for I have not been unhappy with the king 
since the first few days. How could I, 
when he has been so kind to me? 

Ceres (wiping her eyes) If you are 
happy, my child, I will not complain. 

Persephone What lovely times we will 
have all the spring and summer! 

Ceres Yes, I shall enjoy that. 

Persephone When autumn comes and 
I go away, put a warm blanket of leaves 
Over the flowers and tell them to go to 
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_.. Fewer 





ROYA 













144 cups flour 

¥ teaspoon salt 

lcup sugar 

2eggs 

2 squares melted chocolate 


without beating. 


sleep. If you think they will not be 
warm enough, you might spread a soft 
warm, white coverlet of snow over them. 
Then go home and take a long rest your- 
self, until I come again in the spring. 





Easter Games 
(Continued from page 241) 


inside a smaller circle drawn in the center 
of the large circle. This is more difficult 
if they are not allowed to hit out any 
eggs already in the small circle. 


Egg Ball 

Each child in turn tosses an egg into 
the air and catches it as it falls. He con- 
tinues this until he fails to catch it. The 
child tossing and catching the egg the 
greatest number of times wins the game. 
As he tosses the egg the children repeat 
with him the following couplet: 


Now toss the pretty egg so high, 
To catch it you must always try. 


Then they all count the catches with 
him in this way: Once, twice, three times, 
etc. 

Another way to play egg-ball is to ar- 
range the children in two opposite rows 
a little way apart. Each child in one row 
tosses an egg to the child opposite him, 
who in turn tosses it back again. This 
continues until one fails to catch the egg, 
and, of course, it is broken when it drops. 
The child not catching it takes his seat. 
The object is to see who can stand the 
longest time. The one doing this wins 
the game. 

When the older children are playing this 
game both rows may be given eggs to toss 
to each other at the same time. They try 
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required with 


In many recipes the number of eggs may be reduced 
with excellent results by using an additional quantity 
of Royal Baking Powder, about a teaspoon, for each egg 
omitted. The following recipe is a practical example: 


Chocolate Sponge Roll 


2 tablespoons melted shortening 
4 cup hot water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2teaspoons Royal Baking 


The old method called for 4 eggs and no baking powder 


DIRECTIONS-— Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three 
times. Beat whole eggs. Add slowly sugar, then boiling water 
slowly; add next vanilla, melted chocolate and melted shortening, 
Sift in dry ingredients, and fold in as lightly as 
possible. Pour into large baking pan lined with oiled paper, and 
bake in slow oven twenty minutes. When done, turn out on a 
damp, hot cloth, spread with white icing and roll. 


Booklet of recipes which economize in eggs and other 
expensive ingredients mailed tree. 


Address ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


fe 


gs are 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Powder 






135 William St., New York 


to have them pass each other on the way 
without hitting. Here also the one stand- 
ing at the last is the winner. 


Egg Hitting 

An egg is given to each child. The chil- 
dren all stand facing each other either in 
rows, or in groups of two each and, hitting 
the eggs together, either with or without 
counting, they try to see whose egg will 
not be cracked first. 

The one whose egg is cracked or broken 
first either shares his egg with his winning 
opponent, with crackers, at lunch time, 
or he simply steps out of the game. 


In Our Lane 


There’s a little gray bird in the apple tree, 
And every day 
When I go to play, 
I stand for a minute to hear him sing, 
And I peek for the nest where the apples 


. cling 
And look for his home that he’s hid from 





me, 
Where the big red apples cling. 
And early, early, when daylight comes, 
I watch the sun- 
Flecks, one by one. 


I lie for a minute and think how sweet 
It is to live in this little street, 
With a pretty bird to feed with crumbs, 
And a boy next door and things to eat. 
Once mother said: ‘‘Who loves you true?” 
I didn’t say 
Just right away, 
But stood for a minute, then said: “O 


yes; 
The cunning little gray bird, I guess!” 
But I don’t think mother meant that; do 
your 
— Marie L. Van Vorst in St. Nicholas 
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Patterns for the April Doll 
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We studied about frog spawn. 

We found some in a pond near school. 

We found some on twigs and some on 
bushes. 

The mother frog put the little eggs in 
omething like jelly. 

It was bright and clear. 

It was very slippery. 

It held fast to the twigs. 

The jelly keeps the eggs safe and warm. 


Stones cannot harm them. 


The water cannot wash them away. 

Tiere are many eggs in one spawn. 

Ti ey are small and round. 

Tiey look like sweet-pea seeds. 

How quiet they are! 

Good-bye, little eggs! 

W~ shall watch you. 

Something has happened to our little 
ggs. 

They are no longer asleep. 

They have awakened. 

At first we saw the eggs grow longer and 
longer. 

Then a small pointed tail came out at 
one end. 

A little round head came out at the 
other end. 

Soon the egg shell spit open. 

A little something came out. 

It looked like a tiny fish. 

It was a tadpole. 

Some people call it a pollywog. 

The little tadpole began to move about 
in the jelly. 

It became hungry. 

It ate of the jelly. 

The tadpole grew stronger and stronger. 

Soon it crept out of the jelly. 

What fun it was to swim about! 


What a queer little creature a tadpole 
is! 

Its head is the largest part of it. 

There are two round eyes on each side 
of its head. 

The tadpole can see all around. 

We watched it breathe. 

It does not breathe as we do. 

It has no lungs. 

It breathes like a fish. 

It has gills. 

We found three pairs of gills on each 
side of the head. 

Mary said they looked like fringes. 

The tadpole takes in the water through 
its mouth. 

It draws all the air from the water. 

Then it lets the water out through its 
gills. 

We shall not breathe bad air into the 
jar. 


Frank brought some weeds for the tad- 
poles. 

We put them into the jar. 

The tadpoles swam to the weeds. 

They ate of them very greedily. 

They were hungry. 

We watched them swim to the weeds. 

How quickly they move their tails from 
side to side. 

We saw a dark line down the center of 
the tail. 

This makes the tail a strong paddle. 


, Do you play, little tadpoles? 


Can you race with us? 

Wili you ever turn into frogs? 

We shall help you to grow. 

We -hall give you fresh water and weeds. 
Grow fast, little tadpoles! 
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Reading Lessons 


“Good-morning, Mr. Robin. 
What are you looking for down on the 
ground?” 
“Good-morning, Mr. Woodpecker. 
Iam looking for my breakfast. 
I have just eaten a few seeds. 
Now I am looking for a nice juicy 


worm. 


By and by I shall eat a cherry. 

Don’t you think I earned one? 

I helped the cherry tree to get rid of 
harmful worms. 

They were eating its leaves. 

Have you had your breakfast, Mr. 
Woodpecker?” 

“Oh, yes, I had my breakfast early this 
morning. 

I help the trees, too. 

I eat the grubs and insects under the 
bark. 

With my strong bill I bore a hole in the 
bark. 
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I get the insect hiding there with my 
tongue. 

See how far I can put out my tongue. 

Look at the little hooks at the tip, 

The tip is hard and horny, too.” 

“You must work very hard, Mr..Wood- 
pecker. 

Tell me how you hold on to the tree 
when you bore for f 


“Oh, it is not hard to hold on to the tree. 


See my flat breastbone. 

I can get close to the tree with it: 

Look at my toes. 

There are two in front and two in back. 

They help me to hold very fast to the 
bark. 

I use my stiff tail as a prop. 

I think I shall eat an apple now. 

I know the farmer won’t care. 

I have not had an apple for a long time. 

Good-bye, Mr. Robin.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Woodpecker.” 











Tardiness 





Inattention 


whatsoever. 


room efficiency? 


academic ability is futile without the other vital 
essential of proper discipline. 


Remember — no cost — no obligation. Simply sign 
and mail the appended coupon. That’s a very 





It doesn’t matter where you live, or what grade 
you teach, you can have FREE the Introduc- 
tory Course of Practical School Discipline pre- 
pared by R.C. Berry, A. B. (Columbia), M. A. 
(Harvard), and associate faculty of the Inter- 
national Academy of Discipline. Simply send 
the appended coupon— that’s all there is to it. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control Inattention, Cheating, Dis- 
obedience, Disrespect, Giggling, Truancy, Stubborn- 
ness, Bad Temper, Crying, Practical Joking, Whisper- 
ing, Smartness, and other habits that hamper school- 


This Free Introductory Course points the way to a 
solution of all problems of discipline that you will 
encounter in your career. 


Don’t be without this book. It means Success in the 


all-important part of your life work—discipline con- 
trol. For you surely must realize that the highest 
h 
little thing to do, but it means so much to you. 
Mail the Coupon NOW! 
International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 207, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


lree*leachers 


Practical School Discipline 0 2e = 
Introductory Course ©) 


OULD you like to win the re- 

spect, admiration and obedi- 
ence of every pupil in your room? 
You can. Through natural discipline 
control you can command sure suc- 
cess in the teaching profession. 


Finding out how you can acquire discipline 
control in the schoolroom will cost you 
nothing, nor place you under any obligation 
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Aims of Victor Beneficial 


Association 


CO-OPERATION WITHOUT INTERFERENCE 
THE KEYNOTE OF A POLICY ON WHICH 
ComPpANY Has ExpeNnDED MANy 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


This Association was organized for the 
urpose of providing simple means by 
which employees may protect themselves 
against want in cases where their income 
from wages is cut off by sickness. The 

resent membership of over 9300 out of 
10,590 employees indicates that a very 
high percentage of the employees are in 
faver of the plan. A small monthly fee 
of twenty-five cents is deducted from each 
member’s pay for the first week in each 
month, and the total of all such payments 
by -mployees is duplicaied by the Victor 
Con. pany. In addition to this the Com- 
pany has expended an additional sum of 
$12,939 in administrative expenses, all of 
which are paid by the Company, leaving 
all contributions by both parties to the 
co-operative ‘scheme free for the payment 
of benefits. Sick benefits at the rate of 
$1.25 per day are paid for the maximum 
of 100 days in any year. The death bene- 
fit paid by the Association is $250. In 
cases where members die, after having 
been in the employ of the Company for 
five years or more, the Company supple- 
ments the death benefit by an additional 
sum of $750, paid out of its own funds, 
thereby totaling a $1000 payment to such 
members. 

In cases of prolonged illness, in which 
the Beneficial Association has extended 
all the assistance possible under its regu- 
lations, the Company has facilities for 
rendering additional assistance through a 
fund in the hands of one of its officers. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


In this matter the Victor Company’s 
first attention is directed to the avoidance 
of accidents. Large sums of money and 
much time have been spent in the design- 
ing of guards and other means of prevent- 
ing accidents, but in a plant of this size 
it is impossible to avoid minor injuries. 
‘Medical attention is accorded at the Com- 
‘pany’s expense as long as is needed (no 
advantage being taken of the law, which 
provides for medical attendance for two 
weeks only). No report of accident is 
filed away until the nurse has endorsed 
thereon her complete record of the case 
and the date when she considered re- 
covery complete. 


PEN SIONS 


The Victor system is to pay a flat rate 
of pension to all. veterans, regardless of 
their previous earnings. At present this 
tate is $40 per month, but it may be 
changed at any time by the Board of 
Directors. 

More important than any of the above 
items is the policy of the Company to pay 
the highest wages possible in all cases, 
thus putting its’em ployees'in a position to 
look after themselves and families with- 
out undue interference. The Company 
desires not to have its willingness to co- 
Operate:'in ‘cases. of need made offensive 
to its entire working force. It simply will 
hot interfere with the affairs of its people, 
but !ooks upon an application for member- 
of in, the Beneficial Association as a vol- 
‘untary invitation extended té the Com- 
pens by the employee to’ co-operate with 
im in case of needy, - 
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Winning Declamations — How to 
¥F Speak Them 


This is a 305 page volume, neatly bound 
in full cloth, with gold lettering, published 
by Lloyd Adams Noble, New York City. 

Professor Edwin Du Bois Shurter, Pro- 
fessor of public speaking in the University 
of Texas, is the author. This volume 
contains declamations which the editor 
as a teacher of public speaking has been 
collecting and testing for a number of 
years. Practically every selection has 
been “tried out” in class work. The se- 
lections are of such a character that the 
pupil may adopt the words as his own and 
speak them with the purpose of convincing 
and persuading a present day audience. 

For teachers desiring a minimum of 
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theory and a maximum of practice, this 
book is well adapted for use, not only as a 
reference book but also as a text-book. 





— Teachers often secure good positions 
because they know how to present their 
claims either in person or in writing. They 
often lose out for want of ability in this 
direction. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, in its 
booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” gives 
specimen letters, as well as many helpful 
suggestions. It also has much . other 
information of value to the progressive 
teacher. Over five thousand copies last 
year were sent on request to Professors 
of Education in Colleges and Normal 
Schools for use in their classes. 











the doctor, the nurse and the druggist. 


A Washington Teacher Writes: 


I can for the T. C 
An Illinois Teacher Writes: 


complete information. 


228 T. C. U. Bidg., 





Your Turn Next? 
You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 


Yet every so often such a misfortune will call your way, —_ you out of school, de- 
prive you of your salary to be handed over to a substitute, an 


It’s all very well to say, “I can’t afford to be sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, 
because I can’t spare the time or the cash” —but you know very well that when such 
a misfortune calls upon you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and spare the time. 


Let Us Send You a T. C. U. Cheque 
When Your Turn Comes 


When your turn comes with Sickness or Accident — which it will some day— let us send 
you a T.C.U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of Salary and your increased expenses. 


“I certainly appreciate the promptness and the very satisfactory settlement of my claim. I surely feel 
I cannot be without the protection you offer. The feeling of security against unknown troubles which may 
come to us is ample repay for the smal] cost even if one never needs anything more. I shall certainly do all 


“TI wish to express my deepest gratitude and appreciation for the prompt and generous settlement of 
$61.66 made by the Teachers Casualty Underwriters for my recent illness and operation for appendicitis 
in June. It seems to me all teachers should belong to your company and will endeavor to influence all my 
teacher friends to join it, as to my idea it is simply unsurpassed, as illness (as was my experience) comes 
without warning and when one in the least expects it.” 

Are you one of the teachers not yet a member of the T. C. U. — the great National 
Protective Association? If you are, just send us a postal or mail in the Coupon for 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


—$——_— 


run up large bills with 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
228 T. C, U. Bidg.,, Lincoln, Neb 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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Hygiene Lessons _ for Primary Grades 


Safety 


URING the present time we hear much about 
“safety first” and it is a topic on which we shall 
all do well to concentrate our attention. 

There is much unnecessary loss of life, maiming 
of bodies and spreading of disease just through neglect of 
this very thing. 

We are too careless; we take too many chances, and the 
result? Life-long misery and regret. 

Children in cities should be taught caution in crossing 
streets, in avoiding automobiles and street cars. 

The practice of children hanging on street cars is a 
dangerous one. How easy it is to slip off and get run over. 
And then the pity of going through life on crutches! 

Another great menace to life is fire. 

Most fires are caused through carelessness. Children 
are allowed to play with matches, men and boys carelessly 
throw lighted cigars and cigarettes upon sidewalks, carpets 
and the like, which often results in tremendous loss of life 
and property. 

Keep lamps and candles out of the hands of children, 
never let them meddle with gas jets and teach them to avoid 
all wires, for they may be charged with electricity. 

Don’t pile clothing or rubbish in closets or cellars, for 
there is danger of spontaneous combustion. 

Then let us inaugutate more sane and safe Fourths of 
July. There are other better and pleasanter ways of cele- 
brating than by firing cannon, guns and _ fire-crackers. 
Let all fireworks in the evening be in the hands of an ex- 
perienced grown-up with all children kept at a safe dis- 
tance. 

It isn’t necessary to deprive a child of all noise or fun on 
the fourth. There are many devices on the market which 
make an explosive noise, but are harmless. Give the chil- 
dren a picnic on that day. They all like games. This 
is a good time to teach them some new ones. 

Tell the children about our brave firemen and how they 
are drilled and prepared for the work. A fireman must be 
brave and strong and have a clear head and steady nerves. 
Do you know why? What dangerous things does he do? 

Tell the children of the necessity for laws to enforce regu- 
lations for our safety, such as laws providing for fire-escapes, 
fire-proof materials in building, and for keeping fire-escapes 
unobstructed at all times. 

Have frequent fire drills in your schools. You never 
know when it may be the means of saving the lives of your 
children. 

Our railroads need men with good clear heads, for upon 
them depends the safety of thousands of passengers. 

Our boats should be thoroughly and regularly inspected 
so we may have no more “Eastland disasters.” 

Our visiting nurses do much in preventing the spread of 
diseases and in keeping down epidemics. 

It is a good thing to require all children to be vaccinated 
before entering school. 

Care must be exercised by all classes of workmen. The 
carpenter and painter must use care in building his scaffold- 
ing lest it break and cause injury and death. 

Window cleaners, chimney sweeps, factory workers 
among machinery and flying belts must all be on the alert. 

Bonfires should always be under the direction of re- 
sponsible persons. 

See that all the doors in your schools and public buildings 
open outward. Do you know why? 

Young boys should not be allowed to carry arms of any 
kind. 

Children should be taught not to throw asic tacks, 
and nails upon the streets, 

Never carry open knives or scissors. 

Teach the dangers of cleaning with gasoline where there 
is “a “fire. 


Tell of the dangers of flies and mosquitoes, those car-iers 
of disease. 

Nev er board or alight from a street car: while it »s in 
motion. 

Beware of standing under swaying signs, hoists, buckets, 
etc. 

Never go near to a building in the course of erecticn, 

Tell the children to let things alone of which they | now 
nothing. Many times a child has eaten poisonous pills 
for candy, drank poison for water, etc. 

Never throw empty tin cans out where animals ma) get 
their heads into them, for many times this has resulte 4 in 
the death of pets of our own and others. It is easy to jam 
the can together, or burn it out in the stove, when no odors 
of fish, corn or salmon may tempt innocent animals. 


ONLY A COUPLE OF MATCHES 


Jasper Woods was playing in the barn with Henry and 
Albert Foster, two little neighbor boys. Their fathers and 
mothers had gone down town on business and the boys had 
been told if they were good and didn’t get into mischief, 
they could all go to the circus which was coming next week. 

“T’m so glad we’re going to the circus,” said Jasper. 

“So am I,” said Henry. 

“T never saw a circus,” said Albert. “I was too little 
to go to the last one which was here years and years ago. 
What is a circus, anyhow?” 

“Oh, a circus is animals and tents and trapeze performers 
and” — 

“What’s a trapeze?” 

“That’s a swing ’way up high on which people dressed 
in spangles, turn somersaults and do lots of hard tricks.” 

“What kind of animals do they have in a circus?” 

“Oh, all kinds!” 

“Do they have dogs and horses?” 

“Lots of them,” said Henry. 

“But they have many queer and strange animals that 
we never see in this country, only at circuses,” said Jasper. 

“There are elephants and tigers and camels,” said Henry. 

“Oh, dear!” said Albert, “I wish it were next week.” 

“Let’s play circus,” said Jasper. 

“All right,” said Henry. “T’ll be the clown.” 

“T know what I'll be,” said Jasper. “TI’ll be the man 
who does tricks, I can throw two balls and catch them 
at the same time.” 

Soon the boys were busy doing tricks while Albert looked 
on and laughed. 

Suddenly Jasper said, “Oh, boys! I know something better 
than balls, to throw and catch.” 

“What,” said Henry. 

“Torches,” answered Jasper. 
show do that once.” 

“But you haven’t any torches.” 

“T’ll make some. Just wait a minute.” 

He soon returned carrying two matches in his hand. 

“T only took a couple of matches,” he said, “for mamma 
has always told me to be very careful about using them, 
But of course a couple of little matches couldn’t do any 
harm.” 

“Here are two nice sticks for your torches,” said Henry. 

Soon the torches were lighted and what a bright blaze 
they made, 

What fun it was to throw them up and catch them with- 
out getting burned, 

“See how high I can throw one,” shouted Jasper as he 
threw one for above his head. 

But, oh, what is the matter? 

The torch didn’t come down. 

“Oh, oh! it went through the trap door and fell on the 
hay. ‘What shall I do?”’ he cried, 


(Continued on page 263) 
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April Nature Study 


(Continued from page 229) 


Expression 


LETS Place colored pictures of the birds of 


sa your neighborhood about the room. Make 
"s hektograph outlines of them. As soon as 
: achiid has seen and recognized any of the 
ets, birds outdoors, give him a copy to color. 
At the end of the term his pictures may 

On, be bound into a book. 
now Let the children make a booklet of the 
pills @ bird they are watching. It may be 
: fashioned after the Peter Rabbit book on 
page 592 of the November issue of Pri- 











get wary EpucATION, or made of cuttings, 
tin drawings or paintings. Illustrate: 
‘ ‘aa Return from the south. 
Courting. 
Nest Building. 
Eggs. 
Baby birds. 
> Fecding the babies. 
4 and Learning to fly. 
Ss and Taking a bath. 
s be Singing. 
“ ry Play you are a little bird just arrived 
€X: Bf from the south. What did you see on 
a your journey? (Write, tell or illustrate.) 
, ’ Play you are a bird up in the sky. 
little | What do you see? Hear? (Write, tell 
‘S ago. @ or illustrate.) 
Draw, cut or paint a scare-crow. 
yrmers Model birds, nests, eggs. 
Construct bird-houses of cardboard or 
tag board. 
ressed Make a bluebird book of happy thoughts 
” Play you are’a bird. Tell all about 
ks. yourself except your name. Let us guess 
who you are. 
Ask a child to leave the room. The 
others select a bird. Call the child back. 
By questioning let him discover which 
ls that @ bird was chosen. For example: 
Jasper. Do I find my food in the air? 
Henry. No, you are not a swallow. — 
k” Do I build a nest in the bank? 
- No, you are not a kingfisher. 
Do I plaster my nest with mud? 
No, you are not a robin. 
le man Am I the smallest bird? 
1 them Yes, you are a humming-bird. 
Give a group of children colored pic- 
looked @ tures of the birds studied. Let them 
stand in a line in front of the room, hold- 
s better ig the pictures so that all may see them. 
. Let the class notice the order in which the 
birds are lined up. Then have them close 
; their eyes, while the birds exchange places. 
a side § Who can tell which birds exchanged 
places? 
Illustrate by drawings or cuttings the 
things a bird can do: 
rand. Fly, run, hop, walk, climb, bathe, sing, 
namma @ “t, sleep, build, swim, fish, bore holes, 
y them, fy "eave, teach the babies. 
do any Paint the different kinds of bird eggs and 
label them. The eggs may be put in nests 
pasted on paper and the pages tied to- 
Fienty: & gether. 
rt blaze Make a booklet showing the life ofa frog. 
Cut birds for a border around the room. 
m with- Stretch a strong cord across one corner 
ithe room. Let the children cut and 
er as he & “bor butterflies, Hang these by threads 
fom the cord. 
Cut birds or butterflies double to be 
fastened on the handles of May baskets. 
i Make a booklet showing the life history 
Lent fa moth. shar 


Cut an Easter rabbit of ‘cardboard. 
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Make an oblong box open at one small end. 
Paste the box to the back of the rabbit. 
Fill it with Easter eggs. 

If you were an Easter rabbit, to whom 
would you bring eggs? (Illustrate, write 
or tell.) 
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A camera will catch many of the inter- 
esting things the children are observing. 
Blue prints of these pictures are easily 
made and cost almost nothing. They 
add greatly to the value of the booklets 
the children are making. 












wish to be 











and weigh what you should. J can help you. 


Rana" your health, poise and figure. 
can. Not one drop of medicine. 


My way is the natural way —a scientific system, combining 


exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 


In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your family 


and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their 
weight, given them perfect figures— all in the privacy of their 
rooms — and I have kept their confidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 


~~. Medical magazines advertise my work. ; 
hese facts are cited modestly — with only a desire 
that I can and will do all I promise. Remember, 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments 


most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly bene- 


fited by my help. And I want so much to help you! 


Ican build you up or reduce you. You thoroughly enjoy my simple 
directions and you feel 
If you have any of the following derange- | sosatisfied with yourself. 





ments, mark an X after it and send to me: Write to me! 


Lame Back 
Headache 
sleeplessness 


Torpid Liver 
Mal-assimilation 














You can be so well 
Iknow | 


Excess Flesh in any Lack of Reserve | my Booklet No. 24 
part of body Nervousness sent you without 
Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability charge. Let me tell 
Yeck or Arms Constipation you all about my won- 
Round Shoulders Indigestion derful experience! 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness Then you will under- 
Incorrect Walking Weakness stand the great work I 
Poor Complexion Rheumatism am doing for woman- 
Poor Circulation Colds 


kind; and how J can help you 
Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Ask for 








“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED &. ‘A 
with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes , 


thus in 


ing her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securi 


a free 
library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 


fllustrated booklet issued by the Educational Pub 


lishing Company, Boston, New York, and 





Chicago. It is sent free. 









College and Normal School 
Graduates for Summer Work 


WANTE 


In Northern and Western States. 


At least 28 years old possessing tact, personality and reasonable 
i aggressiveness. Positions embodying a modified form of sales- 
: manship in which full instruction is given. 


$15000 to $30000 a Month 


: Made by scores of teachers last year. Splendid opportunity to travel. Old 
: customers to interview. Weekly guarantee. Experience unnecessary. 


Dept. P, GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO.,Garland Bldg., Chicago 


























REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINES 


BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 

matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
the mattress. 
Re-covering such oedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
What is needed is an antiseptic washable 

Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 
Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 














EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 
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A Teacher’s Protest 


(Continued from page 211) 

“Why, you might as well pity the artist 
jor having to paint pictures or the musi- 
cian for having to make music, as to pity 
the true teacher for having to teach chil- 
dren. 

“And how very like a musical instru- 
ment a Class of little children really is — 
a very complex and wonderful instrument 
vibrating with the pessibilities of discord 
and harmony. Ought it nct to be as in- 
spiring to express one’s self through the 
medium of these little living keys, the 
minds and souls of the children, as through 
the cold ivory ones of the piano? Let the 
musician press them and the instrument 
pours forth a flood of melody, but remove 
the pressure and the music dies away and 


js gone and the keys stand as impassive 
as before. 

“But every sympathetic touch of the 
skilled teacher on the sensitive tempera- 


ment of the child not only calls into play 
the vibrations of the harmony of the mo- 
ment, but leaves an impression which 
makes easier all the succeeding harmonies 
of his life. 

“Pity us! Why we are co-workers with 
God, helping him in his greatest work, 
the shaping of human souls! 

“O yes, I'll take the rest — it would not 
be fair to the children to keep on when out- 
side matters have sapped the vitality which 
should be put into work for them; but 
if you have any sympathy to offer let it 
be because I must give up for a time the 
work I love, and not because I am one 
of those ‘much-to-be-pitied school teach- 
ers. 





The Bluebird’s Nest 


“See, Mother Bluebird, here is a wood- 
pecker’s nest for rent. 

Let us find out how it is made. 

Perhaps we shall rent it. 

We can pay the woodpecker with a 
sweet song. 


He likes to hear us sing. 

He does not know how to sing. 

He can only drum.” 

“TI like the woodpecker’s hole, Father 
Bluebird. 

It is deep and roomy. 

The woodpecker was a good carpenter. 

He must have worked very hard to chip 
out this fine hole. 

We can build our nest of grass in it. 

I do not like the woodpecker’s nest of 
chips. 

Do you think the dead tree is safe? 

[ want to put my little blue eggs in a 
safe place.” 

“Yes, Mother Bluebird. 

The old tree is safe. 

lam glad we have found a home. 

Now we must build our nest. 

Oh, | am so happy, Mother Bluebird! 

I must sing a song before I go to work.” 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much r ity. Don’t 
your yes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the,better class of men and women to.go 
- after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Wo drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
—or who use their eyes constantly — will find 
ont relief in Murine applications. 
a the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
Eye “train induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Sa ae eee Ae 
action. e Rem 0. i 
Sends"Book of Eye Free on f four Druggst’ 
4 equest. Your D ist 
supplies you with Murine. 


Hygiene Lessons 
(Continued from page 260) 

“Let’s shut the door and run,” said 
Henry: 

Jasper dropped his other torch and away 
the three boys went, but instead of calling 
the firemen they never said a word. 

Pretty soon the smoke and flames burst 
through the roof, and what a hot fire it 
was! 

The wind was blowing and in a few 
minutes the sparks began falling on the 
house and the shingles began to blaze. 

Just then a neighbor a block away saw 
the fire and called the firemen, who came 
rushing down the street with bells ringing 
and gongs clanging. It was too late to 
save the barn, but the blaze on the house 
was soon put out. 

But how do you suppose Jasper’s father 
and mother felt when they saw what had 
happened while they were away? 

“T only took a couple of matches, papa,” 
sobbed Jasper as he told how the fire had 
started. 

“Even one match can do thousands of 
dollars’ damage, if carelessly used,” said 
his father. “Just think, you might have 
burned up Blackie, the horse, and Daisy, 
the cow, if they hadn’t been in the pas- 
ture.” 

“T’ll never take another match,” said 
Jasper. 

And he never did. 





April 


April Sunday is mellow and gay, 
April Monday is blowy. 

April Tuesday is rainy and gray, 
April Wednesday is snowy. 

April Thursday is bright and clear, 
April Friday is sunny, 

April Saturday’s damp and drear — 
April weather is funny! 

— Florence M.Osborne in St. Nicholas 


THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG 


Three Months in the Trenches; 
from the Diary of a Boy Soldier. 





Price, 75 cents, postage paid 


WM. H. ROWE, Publisher 
776 Michigan Avenue : : Detroit, Mich. 








STUDENTS and TEACHERS 
WE HAVE 
VACATION WORK 


for you that is pleasant and extremely profitable. 
M. Field made $253.10 in 6 weeks. 
V. V. Frost made $589.97 in 4 months. 

Dept. E-7 


Freeport, Ill. 


Send for our confidential offer. 
North Ridge Sanitary Brush Co., 








WOMAN WEAK, RUN-DOWN 





Finds Health in a Simple Tonic 


School teachers will begin to believe 
us when we say that our delicious Vinol 
is a wonderful tonic and strength creator. 

Here is another case where it has proved 
its wonderful power to overcome weak, 
run-down, nervous, anemic conditions. 

“I was run-down, nervous, and could 
not do my work without being entirely 
exhausted, and would often faint without 
any apparent cause. The doctor said I 
was anemic, but failed to help me. My 
husband brought home a bottle of Vinol 
and I began to improve after taking one 
bottle, and after taking four bottles it has 
built me up so I can do all my housework 
without help. I recommended Vinol to a 
neighbor, who says her doctor approves 
of it and said ‘ Vinol is a wonderfully good 
tonic.’” Mrs. Bessie Hering, West Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

We recommend Vinol as a remarkable 
strength creator—due to the beef and cod 
liver peptones, iron and manganese pep- 
tonates and glycerophosphates, which it 
contains. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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> 9:40 p. m. —— 
from Chicago to Portland, {= 
Tacoma and Seattle. Finest ¥ 
up-to-date all-steel equip- 
ment, Library, Observation 
Car, Dining Car, Ladies” Loung- 
ing Parlor, Men’s Club, Buffet 


Car, 
Ideal Train To 
Portland N. E. A. 


Convention 


—Traverses the most beautiful sce- 
mic part of the West. Parallels 
New Columbia River Highway. Also 
the shores of the majestic Colum- 
bia River for 200 miles. 
For beautifully illustrated booklet, 
** Where to Go and What to See 
In and About Portiand,’’ and 
low rates, write, phone or call— 


Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
| 
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Union Pacific System 
2005Garland Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PACIFIC. 
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Talking Together 


It is very gratifying to find that the proportion of teach- 
ets who base their school entertainments and festivals on 
folk plays and dances is increasing every month if one may 
judge from the suggestions that corne to the editor. For 
this reason we have given a good deal of space to dances, 
gongs and games for spring in the April and May issues. 
The best feature of this work is that most of it gives inci- 
dental practice in reading, singing, dramatizing, handwork — 
in fact, in nearly all the activities of the primary grades. 
The charge is still brought- against primary grades that the 
programs, especially of the first two years, show a preponder- 
ance of time devoted to mastering the mechanics of reading, 
gelling, writing, and arithmetic. The charge may, per- 
haps, have some truth in it, but we are convinced that an 
increasingly large number of teachers impart much of this 
necessary technical drill through the medium of myths, 
nature lessons, picture study, playing store, drawing and 
sissors cutting, sand-table construction work, games, 
dances, pageants, garden making and a number of other 
activities that come within the scope of the primary school. 
fi they do not, they should read this issue with care, for 
onalmost every page there are suggestions that will rouse in 
anv normal child the desire to read, and this, after all, is 
the main object of the primary teachers. 

If any of you arrange attractive spring pageants out of the 
material furnished in the March, April and May issues of 
PramARY EpucatTion, the editor would welcome descrip- 
tions of them, especially illustrated descriptions. It 
gems a pity that, while the cities are aiming to culti- 
vate the play festival spirit in the community,the country, 
where this spirit is so sorely needed, is doing so little. 
If any of you have witnessed or taken part in some of 
these festivals, where children and grown-ups participate 
as actors and audience, you will understand what immense 
value such work might have in rural life. Next year Miss 
Wray is going to suggest a community basis for her expres- 
sion lessons that will, we hope, prove an incentive to every 
country teacher. 














For Longer Terms 


We must have longer school terms. That there is a 
direct and striking relation between the length of the school 
tem and the progress and achievement of any state is 
wellknown. Here in the South, the bitter truth is that we 
must continue to lag just so long as we are content to see 
our children getting an average of only fifty to sixty days of 
schooling a year. At least six months or 120 days should 
be the very minimum, and every community should make 
160 or 180 days its ideal to aim at. 

— The Progressive Farmer 


A Number Help 


Nellie Crapser 


After learning to tell time we made some little time books 
which have interested all who have seen them. 

Each pupil made a little booklet 6” x 43” and on the 
cover printed his name and the title of the book as follows: 








Joun Trums, His Boox 


Then from magazines and papers, the children cut pic- 
tures that reminded them of their own daily life, such as a 
child eating, sleeping, playing or working. John Timms 
found a picture of a little boy sitting up in bed, rubbing 
his still sleepy eyes. This picture was pasted in on the 
frst page. On the opposite page was a clock face, the 

ds pointing to seven o’clock. Above it John wrote, 
“This is what I did at ,’ and of course the clock face 
told the rest. 

He found another picture of a boy feeding chickens, which 
was what he was doing at 7:30, and on the story went 
through his day. 

The children all thought they were lots of fun. 
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Write Today for Free Booklets 


COLORADO 


Tells you how to see Colorado—including 
the new Rocky Mountain. National Park 
(Estes Park), the Pike’s Peak Region, Mesa 
Verde National Park. 


See them all on a Rock Island Scenic 
Circle Tour Ticket. Low fares for the 
round trip all summer. ° 


“Rocky Mountain Limited” 


Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha and Colorado 


“Colorado Flyer” 


Kansas City, Topeka and Colorado 








Other trains daily from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superior Dining Car Service 





Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all important cities. 
Our representatives are travel experts who will assist 
you in planning a trip, quote fares, 

R oc k make reservations, etc. Write today. 


L. M. ALLEN, Pass. Traffic Mér. 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
726 La Salle Station, Chicago 


Island 








The High Qualities of These Books Draw 


Encomiums from Eastern Teachers 


HOLTON-CURRY READERS 


By M, Adelaide Holton and Charles Madison Curry 


with their freshness, fine content and method, and impetus to 
natural expression—all re-inforced by beautifully graded text, 
pictures and type —have taken a strong hold on the interest of 
teachers and pupils. 


What They Mean in the Schools 


“In regard to expression and dramatizing, they are the best I have ever seen 
The authors deserve great praise.”” Abbie H. Allen, Teacher, Woburn, Mass 

“The Holton-Curry Readers have attractive pictures, interesting reading 
matter, and a comprehensive vocabulary with unlimited possibilities for dramati 
zation.”” Sybil I. Tucker, Teacher, Haverhill, Mass 


“The Holton-Curry Readers are a distinct addition to our school literature.” 
F. E. Kendall, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


“The Holton-Curry Readers are full of splendid points and are bristling with 
suggestions which cannot help but make the teaching of reading more vital 
and results more worth while.” Margaret D. Moore, Supervisor of Primary 
Reading and Language, New Paltz State Norma! School, New Paltz, New York 


HOLTON-CURRY PERCEPTION CARDS 
_ and READING CHART 


Graphic aids to interest, action, and natural expression. 
Illustrated with line drawings wherever necessary. 
Eleven sets of cards. Each set, from 25 to 35 cents 


Reading Chart, 2214 in. x 284 $1.50 
Complete Set — Chart and Cards 4.50 
Write for descriptive matter 
Meet BOBBY and BETTY 

At home after May 1, 1917 
Rand McNally & Company 
Chicago New York 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





A large assortment of Library Books, School 
Text-Books of merit, 
Books, Medical Books and Pedagogical Books. 


Write for circulars and prices. 


Standard Reference 


Correspondence solicited. 





AnOOon 


PHILADELPHIA 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 











“Great. Northern is the N.E.A. Convention Route” 








C. E. Stone, Pass. Traffic Mér. 
Gt. Northern Ry.. Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minn. 


Pi send me Aeroplane map folder and descriptive 
Giacier National Park and Lake Ghelan literature free. 


Cee eee eee ese eeees eee eesseeEeeeSEseseees 














\ 


THE PORTLAND \ 
CONVENTION? 


If you are planning to attend the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention at Portland, 
Oregon, July 7th to 14th—why not enjoy the 

reatest scenic thrills en route? Take the Great 
orthern and “ See America First ””— and best. 


Going or coming, stop off at Glacier National 
Park — vacation gloryland. Ride horseback over 
mountain trails or hike. View its wonder glaciers 
—skyland Jakes. Modern hotels, Alpine chalets, 


Tepee camps. Vacations $1 to $5 per day. 
Then on to the Spokane Country. If you like 
enjoy a camping tour along the shore of be utiful 


LAKE CHELAN 


—jin the heart of the Cascade Mountains; to 
Seattle, Tacoma and the Puget Sound ion 
scenic Cascades of Washington—then Portlan and 
the Convention. Write for illustrated N.E.A. folder, 
_ Glacier National Park and Lake Chelan literature. 


The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S.S. ‘‘Great 
Northern” and S.S.“‘Northern Pacific ’— three 
times weekly between Portland, Astoria and 
San Francisco. Folder on request. 

C. E. STONE 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
C. W. Pitts, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Dept. 16 








210 So. Clark Street 
Chicago 
S. Lounsbery 


Gen. Agt., Pass. 
ae Broadway, N.Y. 














Glacier National! Park 


“See America First” 
pe ance Bs 








April 
‘‘When the warm rains fall,” 
Said the seed, “I know 
That the time has come 
For me to grow.” 
“So I just push up 
With all my might, 
Till I burst my shell, 
And get out to the light.” 
— Lulu G. Porker 


James Watt 


Many authors of good ideas have faile 
to reduce them to practice, because they 
lacked the practical talent necessary t 
reap the profits of valuable conceptions 
The inventor is usually of a practical tun 
of mind, observing, with common seng 
James Watt was the first man to make, 
steam engine that would draw a wagon or 
a car. He would never have succeeded 
in doing this, if he had not learned, as, 
boy, to observe closely what was going on 
around him, to think about what he ob. 
served, thereby finding out causes, and 
to use tools skilfully. One day, whik 
visiting his aunt, he became interested 
in watching the tea-kettle. By exper. 
menting with the lid of the tea-kettle, and 
by placing a cup and sometimes a teaspoon 
over the spout as the steam came out, he 
came to realize the force in steam, and 
this set him thinking. His observations 
and thoughts later produced the first 
steam engine. 

Wherever he went, Watt kept his eyes 
open and observed much that an ordinary 
passerby failed to see. After examining 
a lobster shell with its singular head and 
dangling claws, the idea came to him how 
to carry water in tubes under the Clyde 
River. No book or professor cou!d have 
taught him that. 

While still a young man, he went to 
Glasgow, and petitioned the corporation 
to allow him to open a little shop in which 
to sell spectacles. On being refused by the 
city, he was permitted by the University, 
where he had made a few acquaintances, 
to open his shop within their walls. He 
spent very little of his time, however, in 
selling spectacles, but occupied much of it 
in taking apart and remaking every 
machine he could obtain. He found that 
there were many books on mechanics in 
foreign languages, so he borrowed a dic 
tionary, and devoted his leisure hours to 
learning the languages to read the books 
he desired. 

The professors of the University became 
interested in him, and often dropped into 
his shop to look at the queer instruments 
he was constructing. Later, when a mi 
chine in the University collection wanted 
repairing, Watt was employed, and maée 
a new machine of it. Later the steam 
engine was constructed, and Watt be 
came known to the world. He was 
educated in his own workshop in ‘he best 
manner. He learned Latin when ke 
needed it. He learned French and Get 
man; but these languages were tools, not 
ends. He used them to promote his e 
gineering plans as he used lathes and levers 
“No invention of any age is to be com 
pared with the invention of James Watt. 
The employment of steam as a m¢ chanical 
agent has been followed by the most & 
traordinary results; and made possible 
all modern inventions,” says Sir Robert 
Kane. James Watt’s success was du 
to knowledge coupled with common sen® 
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April Calendar 


‘There’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare; 
A scent of summer things 

A whir as if of wings.” 


INFORMATION LESSONS 
Birds 
The Woodpecker. 
The Crow. 
The Thrush. 
The Oriole. 
Seeds (Germination) 
. Paul Revere’s Ride. 


CUTTING 
Rabbits. 
Tulips. 
THEME 
Politeness. 
A bunch of golden keys is mine, 
To make each day with gladness shine; 
“Good-morning,”’ that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every door for me. 


When evening comes 
say 

And close the door of each glad day. 

When at the table “If you please” 

I take from off my bunch of keys. 

When friends give anything to me 

I'll use the little “Thank You” key. 
“Excuse Me,” “Beg pardon,” too, 

If by mistake some wrong I do; 

Or if unkindly harm I’ve given, 

With “ Forgive me”’ I shall be forgiven 

On a golden ring these keys I’ll bind. 


* Good-night ” 


STORIES 
The Morning Glories. 
POEMS 
A Song of Spring. 
The Brown Thrush. 
Who Likes the Rain? 


Birp RIDDLES 


GAMES 
Birdies Ten. 


I 











THE 
IDEA BOOK 





SEASONAL 
DRAWING 


FLORENCE m Oetres 











IN 
DRAWING 
For Grade Teachers 
102 Illustrations 


Instructions for the teacher are 
so carefully worked out that the 
pupil with no special drawing 
ability can produce attractive 
designs for all Spectat Days. 


Sent prepaid for $1,00 











EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIALTIES, INC., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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- Se PINS 
MADE TO ORDER, ANY STYLE OR MATERIAL 
Special offer, either style pin here illus- (as) 
trated, with an equal substitution of letters 
and numerals with one or two colors of best 
7 hard enamel. Silver Plate 150 each, <17 2 
$1.50 per dozen; Sterling Silver 300 ea. 
2.253° * $3.00 per dozen; Solid Gold $1.50 ea. . MO. 2479 
$15.00 per dozen. Write tor Catalog. Free upon request, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 40 BASTIAN BLOG, » ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
§ Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
fee Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
PLA YS: Motion Songs, Llustrate ed Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions 
Large catalog Free. 
Teacher should have one 





N fr rw Commencement Manual 
ull of new ideas for teach 
Every ers and sudo nte, 370 pages 











f nd € 
T. &. DENISON & ©0.|tore TLLUSTRATED. Poles 
Dept. 57 « CHICAGO]$1.25. Postpaid. 








Something you need 


FRE in your School 
Wallson’s 


~~ be used on bulletin boards, for marking doors, blue 
printing, posters of agricultur: ul exhibits, notices, an 
also in chemical, physical and domestic science labora- 
tories. A sample envelope containing fifteen different 
letters and figures. together with a descriptive booklet, 

will be mailed free. Our letters and figures are used in private an 


hoon A B.C. 1. 2, 3. 


versities, and are endorsed by 
Address, Educational Department, 


many Boards of Bicctee, 
THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 





WRITE NEWS ITEMS 
and Short Stories for Pay in Spare Time. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY. Copyright Book 
and plan will be sent FREE on request. 

PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 
472 St. Louis Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





MODERN PRIMARY METHODS 


By correspondence. A thorough study of the modern 
methods of teaching reading, language, literature, seat- 
work, arithmetic, speing. handwriting, handwork and 
nature study. ” idres 

f NELLIE E. COOPER 
110 W. King Street, Johnson City, Tena. 





FREE TO TEACHERS 
We will gladly send to school teachers and schools 


anywhere samples of 
Moore Push-Pins 
and other Tush de- 


Push-less Hangers 
vices for hanging up charts, drawings, etc. 
without defacing - walls. 
Moore Push-Pins, Made in 2 sizes 
Glass Heads, Steel Points | 10c okt. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, 4 sizes Everywhere 
The Hanger withthe Twist ) or by mail 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 43, Philadelphia, Pa 








Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in other institutions 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (20-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 

The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 





Montessori Teacher=-Training School 
Instruction in theory and use of Montessori materia ls. 
Resident and day students. Elementary and college 
reparatory courses. $30,000 building. Basketball, 
ennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson, Directress, Box 108, Torresdate, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEA BANKER 


there are grea’ 

—— aren : atic ARG. Nai Pres. 
Become a le 
ERICAN SCHOOL oF, RA Kt ING 

















466 East State Street. 


BUS, OHIO 
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A DISSECTED MAP of the Jj, S, 





Each state cut t fo shape. act unusual value to teachers ard children 


th tudy eogTa Full sized sample in colors 7x11 sent 
- raid on recelpt of 5c 25c. Address Ed eal Map Department. 
Fue CKET CO... 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





DRAWING-PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
particulars of this unusual offer 
by return mail and our handsome 

illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 714, Omaha, Neb. 


fe PAGE'S 











CHINA 
CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 


Te) 








SECOND ANNUAL N. E. A. TOUR 
JULY, 1917 

CHICAGO —PORTLAND, OREGON, and Return 
Tours via Colorado or YELLOWSTONE. Special N. E. A. 
Alaskan Extension Tours at rates amazingly low. 
Maximum service. Inclusive rates, full particulars, book- 
lets, circulars, descriptive matter sent on application. 
Send 4 cents postage for complete matter. 


CARTER BEALE TOURS 


(7th Season) 
Dept L, Room 412, Marquette “uilding, Chicago, II. 
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FOR TEETH AND BREATH 


“Leaves that clean, cool ARCTIC 


feeling on your teeth and gums 


More Than Just A Fine Dentifrice; 
it Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease) 
OR Sozodont now contains Emetine and its ase 

sociated pay creat dental discovery u: 
tor Pyorrhea — the dreaded disease which destroys 

your teeth without pain or warning. 

Therefore fightthe coming o' Pyorrthea by daily use 
of Sozodont. Aitacks germs on your teeth and gums, 
whitens and poms your teeth, preserves the enamel. 
et the family toda ba ete, powder or liquid 25c. 
druggists. d 4c f ‘or two generous same 

an =e powder or liquid. State which two. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
202 Washington Street 


pceingpiesp maine 


New York 


RRNA 
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American Music for America 


In the days when the words of our most important national songs were written 


MUSI¢g 
composers were net numerous in this country, and it was the custom to set new wor«s to i 
tunes that were known by the people. Some of these tunes, like the old English tune to w hich th, 
‘Star Spangled Banner,” is sung, became in time completely identified with the American wor, 
and are not now sung to other songs of importance. ‘“‘America,’’ however, when the words Were 
written by Rev. Samuel F. Smith in 1832, was set to the tune of the British national! anthen 


“God Save the King,” which can never be monopolized by us. 
borrowed by some of the European countries, it is not recognized outside of our own « 


Though this tune has | 


DED 
Ntry a 


suggestive of America; and there has long been a feeling that our beautiful hymn shoy 
have a musical setting written for it by an American to distinguish it from the songs of othe 
countries. 

_In response to this feeling, Mr. James J. McCabe, District Superintendent of Schools in Ne 
York, his native city, has written an air that has already made great progress through th 
country, and is now used by schools and patriotic societies in every state in the Union. It hy 
had many notable performances in New York and Brooklyn, Washington, D.C., and other citig 
Mr. McCabe is known in school circles as a musician of broad experience, and was supervig 
of music and taught methods in music in the Training School for Teachers before he becam 
a teacher of regular subjects. 

' There is no commercial side to this effort to make our hymn all American, as schools and » 
cieties that wish to use the new tune may obtain copies without charge by applying to Diy 
Supt. James J. McCabe, 183 South Third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Emerica 
S. PF, Sura James J. McCape 





Maestoso. (MM. d= 88) 
| 




























































































7 
1 My coun-try! ‘tis of thee, Sweet land of lib - er - ty, 
2. My na tive coun-try,thee,— Land of the  no- ble free— 
3. Let mu - sic swell the breeze, And ring from all _ the trees 
p4. Our fa - thers’ God! to Thee, Au - thor of lib - er - ty, 
o£ ¢ «12 
SSS so 
* Caution —Note the time 
Ss S20 == 
ae 1 ts — ee ee a 
Of thee I sing; Land where my fa-thers died! Land of the 
Thy name I love; I love thy rocks and rills, Thy woods and 
Sweet free-dom’s song: Let mor- tal tonguesa-wake; Let all that 
To Thee we sing: fLong may our land be bright bie free-dom 
; aa ~%_* - C—O =f =— cine e= 3 4 
=== see =e — —icesad 
| 
SF et pecerasciceaenemmenaeceae 
_ a on —__| —-_______ , 
== Ft —— a = 
“se TS or 
ad lib. rad 
Pil-grims’ pride! From ev - ’ry moun-tain side Let free - dom ring! 
tem - pled hills, My heart with rap-ture thrills Like that a - bove. 
breathe partake; Let rocks their si-lencebreak,—The sound pro - long. 
ho ly light; Pro-teet us by Thymight, Great God, our King! 
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Copyright, 1915, 1916, by James J. McCabe. All Rights Reserved 
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National Educational 
Association — 1917 


Plans for extending an elaborate enter- 


tainment to the school teachers of 
America when they assemble at the 
National Education convention, July 7 
to 14, are already under way at Portland, 
Oregon. Teachers will have their central 
meeting in the new Municipal Auditorium, 
where a great pipe organ will give recitals. 
The meeting will dedicate the Municipal 
Auditorium, on which $600,000 has been 
expen led. 
The building contains an immense pipe 
organ. said to equal the large instrument 
in the Tabernacle at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The instrument will furnish music every 
day while the teachers are assembling. 
Music is to be one of the strong features 


at every one of the sessions held in the 


twelve different auditoriums scattered 
over the downtown district of the city. 
Every musician in Portland is volunteer- 
ing to serve, which makes it sure that the 


Monday Musical Club, the Apollo Club 
and other famous organizations will par- 
ticipate. 

A reception is to be tendered all teachers 
in attendance. It will have the Grade 
Teachers’ Association and other school 
organizations of Portland as hostesses. 

A section of the Rose Festival,Portland’s 
great flower carnival, is to be repeated for 
the N. E. A. The Festival Center will be 
reproduced and a decorated vehicle parade 
will be put on, each vehicle being entirely 
concealed by roses. The Festival Center 
is in reality a great bouquet covering 
three blocks of ground and is made entirely 


‘ of flowers. 


The Mazamas will conduct as many 
thousand teachers as wish to engage in a 
mountain climbing expedition, the event 
to either be staged just prior to the open- 
ing of the convention or immediately 
alterward; while always there are the 
splendidly interesting drives over the 
wonderful Columbia River Highway and 
the boulevards, the completion of which 
has cost Portland $4,000,000. 


Two Students 


A little boy sat on the shore of a pond 
While a bullfrog sat in the pool; 

And each one gazed on the other one 
Like scholars in a school. 


Then at last the little boy spoke and said: 
“Why, Frog, do you gaze at me? 

Pray swim or jump, that I may learn 
Some Natural History!” 


The frog he croaked out this reply: 
“That’s what I’m here for, too, 

I'm studying Boys, and their curious ways, 
For I’ve nothing else to do!” 


Then the boy he turned and went away, 
And the frog he sank below; 
While circling ripples on the pool, 
Were all that was left of the show. 
Benjamin Webster in St. Nicholas 


a 


THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 


Complete for Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools 
and High Schools. 284 pages. 75 cents postpaid. 

Prepared for use as a reference book, as well as a prac- 
tical classroom textbook. 

The reference figures and the index deserve the earnest 
attention of every teacher of English. 
GE0. SHELLEY HUGHS, 915 E. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Which Shall It Ber 


(Continued from page 213) 


forward, grabbed Salvator to her heart 
and said, ‘Kill Salvator! Well, I think 
not! Why, I Jove Salvator!” I wish I 
could have photographed that look of 
amazement on those young faces. They 
had been brought up on the theory “If 
you don’t do as the gang does — use the 
stiletto. Knife him in the back!” And 
still the wonder grew! Miss M. /oved 
Salvator! Who will dare say that these 
little foreigners had not then and there 
their first lesson of the beauty of American 
citizenship? Every lesson, every duty 
showed an enfolding teacher love. How 
mindful she was of every opportunity to 
teach these little “anarchists” loyalty. 
Every now and then something loyal was 
said of the principal, of the nurse, of the 
janitor. Loyalty, the lesson American 
youth, home or foreign born, so often 
forgets. 

Miss M. told me the life stories of many 
of these little children. Pathetic, heart- 
breaking tales. She pointed out to me 
several little children whose homes were 
not heated many, many cold days. She 
singled out to me a refined-looking little 
French lad. His people had once been 
wealthy, but misfortune drove them down 
the social scale until to-day they are liv- 
ing, six children, father tubercular, mother 
tubercular in damp basement rooms. 
She confided to me without a trace of 
boasting that her Superintendent, a few 
weeks ago, told her she had served long 
enough amid these heart-breaking scenes 
and that he desired to transfer her to a 
well-to-do residence district and an ab- 
solutely new building. Her eyes dimmed 
with tears as she looked at me and said, 
“But, Mrs. T., I could not leave these, my 
children.” 

You and I know the Great Teacher will 
some day reach up into the archives of old 
Heaven for the scroll of her record, and 
that it will bear the stamp of His approval 
and she will hear the words, “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant!” 

I had drunk of the waters of the Nile 
and a hunger for Egypt oft assails me. 
My quest is o’er. There are three queer 
little hieroglyphics in my _ notebook. 
Gentle reader, my eyes are tired. Will 
you decipher them? Which shall it be? 





Garden City Catalog 


We are in receipt of the Spring Catalogue 
Number 31, of the Garden City Educational 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. It is one of the 
most complete catalogues that we have ever 
seen of School Supplies, etc. Mr. George J. 
Flanagan, President of the Company, who has 
managed the School Supply business for many 
years, has gotten up a catalogue that will meet 
the wants of School Boards and Schools in 
general. His enterprise cannot fail to meet 
with continued success. Correspondence for 
the catalogue should be addressed to Garden 
City Educational Company, 515 South Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





‘*‘How We Secured Our 
Library ”’ 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing. Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





PEPSIN NUX IRON and 


Sarsaparilla— Fine Course of Medicine 


Physicians and pharmacists have long 
known the desirability and difficulty of com- 
bining iron—a_ superlative tonic—in a 
blood-purifying medicine. 

The combination of the iron with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has now been secured through 
the happy thought of prescribing Peptiron 
Pills in connection with the Sarsaparilla, 
the latter before eating, Peptiron Pills after. 

In this way the two medicines work har- 
moniously, giving four-fold results in blood- 
cleansing and up-building. . 

Peptiron Pills include pepsin and iron — note 
the name, Peptiron Pills — nux vomica, man- 
ganese, other tonics, digestives and laxatives. 

What better course of medicine can you 
imagine for this season? You get blood- 
purifying, appetite-giving, liver-stimulating 
qualities in Hood’s Sarsaparilla and great 
strength makers in Peptiron Pills. Buy these 
medicines to-day. They also combine economy 
with merit. 

DIXON’S BEGINNERS 

It was Froebel who said: “ As the be- 
ginning gives a bias to the whole after 
development, so the early beginnings of 
education are of most importance.” 

The generous proportions of Dixon’s 
Beginners Pencit will appeal to all 
teachers, whether they are interested in 
drawing or writing. It rests the tired 
hand of the child, as well as being of 
great help to the teacher. 

Sample package containing this and 
other school pencils sent on receipt of 
16c in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

E. LAWTON & CO. 


46 MURRAY Sf. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY 
OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the stan- 
dard throvghout America, because it produces 
satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., installed the 
Palmer Method in her schools last September. 
It had al e dy ‘‘made good” in New York, Boston, 
ogy wy Chicago, and scores of other large 
cities. he Palmer Method hes proved to be as 
feasible in rural schools as in city schools. 

Ask us for the Special Literature of the Subject. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. 

Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

_ THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching MANUAL, 
single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
39 Irving Place, N. Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Widener Bidg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Stencils, Mottoes, Booklets 


Teach Agriculture with Stencils 


. 
(Loaned free except for postage from Chicago 
and return.) Write for plan. 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, IMPRESSIVE 


Moltoes for schools. Size 38 x 50 inches. 
Booklets and Leaflets— Helpful in teaching 
agriculture. 


Send 10c to cover postage for samples, stencils, 
and booklets. 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPT. 
International Harvester Company of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago 
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A. DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards ang 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellen; 





*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency | NT 
— Valparaiso University, founded jy 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





Agencies are daily helping others: 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


they will help you. 





REGISTER NOW. 





Register Now! 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Czsar.” 
Boston, 


THE TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE a {20 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 











The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 2436-2437 Vanderbilt) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR — PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Eight page Booklet “‘ Road to Good Positions’”’ Free. 








38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 











Our Special Field 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, i) 
| California, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Wyoming, 
| Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Utah 


How to Apply for a School, With Laws of Certification 
of all the States, free to members. Fifty Cents in 
stamps to non-members. 


Se eS 
ROGY M7 TEACHERS 











One Agency that does the work of Many. 








AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 














a by wy 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
the PACIFIC TEACHER’S ACENCY 
s 0 R 1 6 Y F A R c: en building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mer. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 
9 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
9 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xew youn 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 
AXLCWE EL TLACKHEAL cy 
TAte Quditorium, Chic 
a ge nenation of Sake hucctssful [o/79 GI 





Oldest 
Chic 


Cgeniy 








Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet—How to Apply. 26th Year 
E.R. NICHOLS, Mégr 224 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, LLL. 





FOR-A-:SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 


MuNsey B.oe6 “**** ** NEW YORK LIFE BLD6. 


Valparaiso, Indiana, in 1873, was the direg 
outgrowth of a desire on the part of edy. 
cators and students alike to establis, 
an institution where rich and poor alike 
would have an opportunity to sccure , 
thorough, practical education at an ¢. 
pense within their means. The Univer. 
sity is beautifully located in Valparaiy 
in a fertile tract of country about fourtee) 


miles from the southern shore of Lake 
Michigan. The regular Summer Session 
opens on May 29, 1917. The  reguly 


faculty, comprising two hundred ané 
eighteen instructors, is retained through. 
out this session. Special attention is give 
to the particular needs of summer students 


Credits obtained during the summer 
quarter may be applied on any of th 
regular courses of study. The following 


departments are maintained by the Uni- 


versity in the Summer: Preparatory 
High School, Primary Methods, Kinder. 
garten Methods, Education, Arts and 


Sciences, Bible Study, Commerce, Phonog. 
raphy and Typewriting, Review for Teach 
ers, Engineering, Architecture, Manu 
Training, Agriculture, Public Speaking, 
Music, Fine Art, Home Economics and 
Pharmacy. The University catalog con. 
taining full information will be mailed 
free upon request. 





The Personal Experience 


of a teacher who desired a school library 
for the use of her pupils, and though with 
out funds, was successful in securing 2 
library with no expense to herself or pupik, 
is given in an illustrated booklet issued by 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Send for it free 





Government Positions 
for Teachers 


All teachers, both men and women, shoul 
try the United States Government examin 
tions to be held throughout the entire cour 
try during April. The positions to be fille 
p3y from $600 to $1500; have short hous 
and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediate 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. A 221, Rochester 
N. Y., for schedule showing examinatia 
dates and places and large descriptive bod, 
showing the positions obtainable and givig 
many sample examination questions, whit 
will be sent free of charge. 


FOR BUSY WORK — 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 


Red, yellow, green and purple sheets of caré 
board printed as above, giving nearly 500 « lomins 
when cut up. Especially helpful in number w 
Directions on envelope. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 























SY EIT] 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
CHAMBER OF Commance BL06 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 


—_—_—_~ 





— Educators are beginning to realize 
the peril of over-specialization. The 
teacl.cr whose study and practice has been 
exclusively devoted to a single subject, 
finds himself less adaptable to changes 
of position. A lack of adaptability keeps 
man: teachers in uncongenial positions 
where the salary is not commensurate 
with he work required. The teacher who 
knows two subjects well can adapt him- 
self ‘> a large number of opportunities. 
Asa -econdary line of specialization many 
teachers are turning to physical training. 
The g:ade teacher who also can teach phy- 
sical training stands an excellent oppor- 
tunity for steady advancement. In recog- 
nition of this trend toward dual specializa- 
tion, the American College of Physical 
Education, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, conducts each year a summer course 
for public school teachers. In the six 
weeks’ term the College instructs teachers 
in the fundamentals of physical education 
and equips them for added work that leads 
to better positions and increased salary. 





Sowing 
Out in the highways, wherever we go, 
Seed we must gather, seed we must sow; 
Even the tiniest seed has a power, 
Be it a thistle or be it a flower. 


Out of each moment some good we obtain; 
Something to winnow and scatter again; 
All that we listen to, all that we read, 

All that we think of, is gathering seed. 


Gathering seed, we must scatter as well; 

God will watch over the place where it 
fell. 

Only the gain of the harvest is ours: 

Shall we plant thistles, or shall we plant 
flowers? — Josephine Pollard 





Teachers Become United States 
Government Clerks 


' Hundreds of clerks are wanted in the State, 
Army, Navy, Interior, and other departments 
at Washington, D. C. Salary $840 to $1500 
with rapid increase. Life jobs, short hours, 
long vacations. All teachers are advised to 


try the examination to be held throughout 
the entire country during April. 

Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. A 222, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
of dates and places and large descriptive book 
showinz the positions obtainable and giving 
many simple examination questions, which 


nt free of charge. 


FOR BUSY WORK —— 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Put up in envelope, and making 250 cards, about 
three-/ urths of an inch square, printed on both 
sides, “00 figures and arithmetical signs, 


Colors 
a Price, 15 cents, postpaid 


|| {| | 
2 1 RE 
(2/X|3/= 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bosto:. New York Chicago San Francisco 


























“THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” LEADING MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATORS,— 
& college professor of education, a city superintendent, and a publisher,—say of our 
. Manual with Advice to Candidates. Sent free to New England teachers. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 









An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





OUR BOOKLET 
“Teaching as a Business,” 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 
ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
Education and Normal Schools. 

FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


THE ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 














Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





DLAND 


Seventeen years under the same management pone ee td “4 
’ : BS , Wash. 
TEACHERS) assures the best of service to both employer and SALT LAKE CITY. 


AGENGY teacher. It is none too early to enroll for 1917-18. UTAH 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. McCullough Geo, T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to employers needing teachers and to teachers seeking positions. 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 








Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


Southwestern Teachers’ Agency for promotion in the growing Southwest. 


1013-14-15 Herskowitz Bldg. Traveling Representative working in the 
OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA behalfofourmembers. Enroll at once. 





Good salaries and excellent chances 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 





PROM THE 
PROMPT 


GREAT LAKE 


> TO THE 

MINNEAPOLIS 
RAG niga: 
AGENCY 


PAC TE If 


Write for tree Booklet 
306 14th Ave., S. E, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EFFICIENT 
' SERVICE 











Do it Now! Do it Now! 





1647 TEACHERS NEEDED IN 24 DAYS 


During a period of twenty-four consecutive working days, 1915-16, employers asked us for 1647 teachers to fill 

itions in thirty-three states. OUR FIFTH YEAR of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. 

HIS IS WHY our members are usually elected. THEY ARE WANTED. Thirteen Thousand brainy men and 
women by our Association. Free registration. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION (INC.) 
675 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





ANNOUNCEMEN T 


Our specialization in choice positions for superior instructors is bringing a surplus of calls for strong candidates, 
with or without experience, capable of filling appointments, in all types of itions encountered in the field of edu- 
cation. If qualified ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 1917. 


BDVUCATORNRS AGENCY, Imc. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago A. P. Goddard, Pres. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
There is not a day in the year that we do not have desirable positions for which 
we need suitable candidates. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE 8H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine. 


NEW ENG:zAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRET 
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The Nation’s Health Tomorrow — 
and the Children’s Teeth Today 


Educators all over the country are realizing the important 
truth of “Good Teeth—Good Health.” Practising and 
teaching the care of the teeth is a public duty —with im- 
mediate and future rewards. 


Use a standard dentifrice—Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
You know the advantages of keeping your own teeth sound 
and attractive. You will benefit, too, from having pupil's 
with clean, wholesome mouths, kept so by daily care. 
Better attendance, better discipline and therefore faster prog- 
ress are to be expected from such children. 


Dr. W. A. White, lecturer on Oral Hygiene for the New York 
State Department of Health, in his article in the “Dental 
Cosmos,” makes this enlightening statement: “It has been 
learned that the absence from school due to abnormal con- 
‘4 ditions of the mouth and teeth averages about 47 per cent.” 


The unique help that Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Cream offers you. is two-fold: 





Ist: For personal use — Colgate’s is a safe dentifrice 
that cleans the teeth thoroughly to their natural white- 
ness, as a mere liquid can never do. 


2nd: For educational use —the delicious flavor of 
Ribbon Dental Cream appeals to the normal taste. 
It encourages the habit of twice-a-day tooth brush- 
ing, something a “druggy” tasting dentifrice must 
always fail to do. 





Helpful printed matter will be sent on request, but we 
regret that we cannot send trialtubes. Market conditions 
compelled us to eliminate this offer on January | st, as 
announced in this and other publications. 


COLGATE: & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., New York 











